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tting ready for 
Nature’s New Year 


B* man’s calendar it’s the beginning of a 
new year. Mother Nature is still asleep— 


her new year doesn’t begin for two or three 2 
months. al =) 
But the season is right for thinking ahead, ES 

) 
for planning 1925 packing. ? 
The annual convention of the National pars 
Canners Association gives timely oppor- ~, 
tunity for collective discussion of common ajcQn 
problems, that should prove healthy and a 
helpful. 
It’s very much worth while to attend the i 


convention at Cincinnati. It is still more 
worth while to resolve, every one of us, to 
make 1925 a record year for quality. G 


Count on us to do our part in every aspect 
of our relation with the canned foods in- 


dustry, now as always. 
American Can Company will entertain Thursday evening, 
January 29th, at National Canners Association Convention. 


American’ Can Company , 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE: |] DN: FIBRE 
G 
| | 
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CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1924-1925 


OFFICERS 
President, W. H. Killian. i 
Vice-President, C. Burnet Torsch. Pineapple Grater 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, m. F. Assau. 
COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, J. O. Lang- 


rall, Edward Kerr, C. J. 
Schenkel, W. E. Lamble. 

Arbitration Committee, Wm. F. Assau, F. A. Curry, 
H. Fleming, J. W. Schall 
Chris. Grecht. 

Commerce Committee, D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson. 

Legislation Committee, C. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Webster, Albert T. Myer, W. 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North. 

Claims Committee, Hampton Steele, F. W. 
Wagner, Norval E. Byrd, Le- 
roy Langrall, Jos. M. Zoller. 

Brokers Committee, Harry Imwold, Elmer Lang- 
rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 

Agriculture Committee, F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, 
H. P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. 


Made By The 


_ ; Shriver, S. J. Ady. John R. Mitchell Co. 
Hospitality Committee, A. Robt. Rouse, 
erman Gamse, Jas. F. Cole, ‘ i 
John May, Herbert Randall, Foot of Washington St. 
H. W. Krebs. i = 
Counsel Committee,, C. John Beeuwkes. Baltimore, Md. 


Chemist Committee, Leroy Strasburger. 
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AYARS 


NEW PERFECTION 


PEA and BEAN FILLER 
Stood The Test! 


During the past season the machines stood 
up under all kinds of conditions and filled all 
kinds and grades of peas with entire satisfact- 
ion to the user. 


ONLY FILLER ON THE MARKET 
WITH REVOLVING HOPPER. 


The Revolving Hopper made a big hit with 
the canners this year --- Lots of canners are 
writing in wanting their old models changed, 
as they say this is a very decided improvement. 


Peas Cannot Stick to One Side of Hopper and Get Cold. 


Capacity Equal to Any Filler On Market. 


Packers who used these machines tell us their capacity was limited only by 


the capacity of the closing machines. One canner reports running 144 cans 
per minute during rush. 


Between 200 and 300 sold during past two seasons. 
A FEW OF THE LARGE USERS— 


New York Canners, Inc.......... 32 
California Packing Corp.......... 23 
Campbell Soup Co................... 18 
11 
& 10 


Write for prices and special discount on early orders. 


Ayars Machine Company, new 


PLD LL GP GGG A.A AAPA AA, A.A, AAA A AA, 
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PEA LICE 


Let BERLIN Control Your Pea Lice 
Don’t Let the Pea Lice Control You 


The D. & S. louse remover (Aphidozer) will control your louse situation. 


Used with average conditions it saved, in some cases, as much as 50% of the total crop and removed 
an average of better than 80% of the total pea aphis. 


PEA CROP INSURANCE: Puta Berlin pea lice remover at every two viner stations and you need 
have no fear of your crop being eaten up. 


This machine is complete in itself, cost is nominal, can be drawn by one horse, operated by one man, 
no chemicals necessary. The machine should last for a lifetime without additional expenses other than 
the cost of labor. 


Write us for circular or let our sales- 
man call on you and explain to you 
what this machine will do. 


Can you afford to be without it? 
A Complete line of Canning Machinery for every plant. 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINE WORKS. 


Berlin, Wis., U.S. A. DUDLEY-SEARLE PEA LICE REMOVER 
INSTALL 
(14 99 Improved Automatic, Laborless, 
HALLER High Speed 
for 1925 pack of Filling Machines 


CATSUP, CHILI SAUCE VINEGAR etc, and you 
Won’t Need: 


An operator at the machine to keep a steady, solid, 
line of bottles up to the infeed of the machine. The 
“HALLER” has an efficient AUTOMATIC FEED— 


An operator at the discharge end of the filler to “Top 
Off” slack or overfilled bottles— 


An operator at the machine to stop it in case of trouble. 


The “HALLER” is AUTOMATIC and takes care 


of itself— 
A Mechanic to take care of delicate pumps etc. 


The Improved 1925 Model has an enclosed tank; 
Heats the Containers before delivering them to the 
Filler; Fills to a pre-determined height. Capacity 
50 to 150 bottles a minute. 


. “ASK THE SATISFIED USERS” 


McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co. Inc. 


Haller Division ’ P.O. Box No. 1249, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Ship Your 1925 Pack 
Quality Containers 


@ Not the quality that is manufactured in printers ink 
only, but the kind that results from careful selection of 
raw materials, close scrutiny of workmanship in every 
process of manufacture, and careful study of the needs of 
the canner---That's the formula we served up to more 
than one hundred canners in 1924. 


@ We have recently increased our facilities, and asa re- 
sult, we are prepared to double our output in 1925, 
maintaining the same unexcelled service, that, together 
with the quality of our product, so thoroughly estab- 
lished us with the Canners we served in 1924. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST. 


J. M. RAFFEL COMPANY 


Makers of 
Corrugated Fibre Canned Foods Cases 
of the better kind. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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DECIDING FACTORS 


Why Southern Cans 


ARE PREFERRED 


Ist BECAUSE—Their high quality reflects the use of Prime Tin Plate only-- 


no Seconds. 


2nd BECAUSE—On both ends Gold Seal Compound is used—providing a com- 
plete film of pure rubber—the development of which is the greatest 
advancement in Can Manufacturing practice for years. 


3rd BECAUSE-— Of the extreme tightness of end seams by the adoption of such Seal- 
ing Compound, eliminating the tendency of Cans with paper 
gasket ends to “‘breathe’’ with resultant loss of vacuum. ; 


4th BECAUSE-— Of the availability on a nominal rental basis of the most efficient ; 
Closing Machines furnished by any Can Manufacturer. : 


5th BECAUSE— Our Double Seamer Service Department is composed of highly 


trained and accommodating mechanics ready for any emergency. 
6th BECAUSE—Our service in times of stress has always been unfailing. 


7th BECAUSE—In addition to our daily production, we carry an enormous stock 
| of Cans in warehouses located at a distance from our Plant for 
| any contingency. 
| 


8th BECAUSE—Our Organization is compact, obliging and trained through years 
of experience in anticipating customers’ needs in the Canning 
Season. 


2 To those who have not yet experienced the satisfaction of SOUTHERN service, we | 
beg the opportunity of demonstrating in practice the points above noted. { 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


_ _. THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48th year. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


One Year, - - - - - - - - - $3.00 
Canada, - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign, - - - - - $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 


ADVERTISING RATES—According to space and location. 

Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 

Address eee to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 
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EDITORIALS 


LADLY.--Mr. C. H. Moore, an olive grower of Lin- 
(; say, Calif., recently sent us a clipping from The 
Linsay Gazette, with this typewritten on the 
margin and signed in ink: 
“I am sending this to you trusting 
that you will be fair enough to publish it, as 
you recently wrote this case up in your 
paper.” 
Here is the clipping in full: 


OLIVES NOT CAUSE OF WOMAN’S DEATH; 
REPORT IS FALSE 


State Board of Health Replies to Lindsay Company’s 
Query 


Recently there appeared in some of the leading 
papers of the Coast scare headlines to the effect that 
Mrs. S. H. McBride, of Vallejo, died from eating olives, 
and that the entire family was at the point of death. - 
Olives, either green or ripe, had positively nothing to 
do with the illness of the family, it was positively stated 
by the State Board of Health following an investigation 
of the case by experts. The newspaper reports ap- 
parently were made without any investigation whatever. 

The matter was taken up with the State Health 
Department by the Lindsay Ripe Olive Co., and the fol- 
lowing letter has been received in reply: 

“In reference to the newspaper accounts of the 
death of Mrs. S. H. McBride, who died at Vallejo on 
December 20th, would state that a careful epidemiolog- 
ical investigation was conducted by Dr. Charles H. Hal- 
liday, and the bacteriological examination made by Dr. 
Karl F. Meyer. 

“Findings prove conclusively that the cause of death 
in this case was not botulism, and, contrary to news- 
paper reports, olives were in no way involved. _ 

“Trusting this is the information you desire, I 
remain, Very truly yours, 

W. M. DICKIE.” 


Inasmuch as the above letter is authentic, it is asked 
that trade papers and all others interested in the Cali- 
fornia ripe olive, to broadcast it as much as possible in 
order to, in a small measure at least, counteract the 
damage done by an irresponsible and untruthful report. 


We rejoice with Mr. Moore, and all others inter- 
ested in the matter, that the original report was found 


entirely wrong, and that olives had nothing whatever 
to do with the case. We hope that they will follow up 
and be able to prove every such charge untrue and 
unfounded, and no one can be more anxious to see that 
result than ourselves. Such charges as this must not 
be hushed up, glossed over or forgotten; they must be 
investigated, disproved and refuted in print, and we 
ask nothing better than to have an opportuunity and 
the occasion to publish a refutation such as this. 

If Mr. Moore or any other olive grower, handler 
or bottler, thinks that The Canning Trade is inimical 
to olives, he is very badly mistaken. We will just as 
wholeheartedly espouse the consumption of olives as 
we will the consumption of any canned food product 
that is good. The olive handlers had a serious prob- 
lem to solve; had to considerably readjust their meth- 
ods so as to make it impossible for any such poisoning 
to result from eating olives, and we have been told 
that they have done so, and that their product is as 
safe now as any other. That the alterations were 
necessary they admit themselves, and if our expulsion 
threat was necessary to produce the present results, 
and it apparently was, the industry ought to thank us 
for the step we took. 


ISSING A GREAT OPPORTUNITY-The Mary- 
land oyster industry has been set upon its beam 
ends through the reports of pollution of ovsters 
and resultant sickness and death. Previous to the cir- 
culation of these reports the raw oyster shippers were 


having the finest season they remember, prices down. 


the Bay were so high that Baltimore city had to stop 
eating oysters, and the canners of oysters were pretty 
nearly put out of the running. The Maryland State 
authorities were not slow to run down these stories, 
and, as we understand the matter, Chesapeake Bay 
oysters have been given a clean bill of health. A per- 
fectly natural result, for, as we have already said. 
anyone familiar with the great Chesapeake Bay and 
where the oysters are grown realizes at once the im- 
possibility of pollution of the oysters in those waters. 
And in saying this we do not mean to point the finger 
at any other oysters. However, any food product is 
possible of pollution, from any number of causes, after 
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it has left the hands of the original producers, EX- 
CEPT CANNED FOODS. 


Are we going to miss ths golden opportunity 
to once for all lay that ghost—the superstition about 
canned foods—by showing to the world that the one 
always safe food is that which comes from the can? 


Our Association and the scientific men are spend- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars to defend canned 
foods against attacks; are busy refuting charges that 
have been made. Here is a golden opportunity to 
carry the war into the enemy’s camp, and every food 
poisoning case presents that opportunity to show the 
plain truth, that the process through which they go is 
an absolute guarantee to the consumer that the food 
in the unopened can is, and of necessity must be, free 
from contamination, and therefore safe; that canned 
foods leave the canneries in that safe condition, and 
their tin coating safeguards them from every possible 
contamination, no matter how long the journey nor 
what the condition of travel or storage, until they 
reach the consumer’s table and are ready for consump- 
tion. If once the mass of our people understand that 
the sterilizing process of canned foods corrects any 
impurities that might have crept into the raw prod- 
ucts, so far as health is concerned, and that the tin can 
prevents all possible contamination, the battle for the 


increased consumption of canned foods will have been 
won. 


Our scientific friends, we know, will split hairs 
on this statement, saying there are some bacteria 
which resist the ordinary process times; but we per- 
sist; a can properly processed, so that it will keep 
under all conditions, presents its contents, when 
opened, in a safe and uncontaminated condition, free 
from the danger of food poisoning. 


If the oyster canners of the country were “on 
their toes” they would regain, in a fortnight, all that 
vast market for canned (cove) oysters which once was 
theirs, and which they lost when the iced car facilities 
made it possible to lay down “fresh” oysters in the re- 
motest sections. They have introduced vast improve- 
ments in the manner of shipping these fresh oysters in 
iced cars, and where handed on to consumers in orig- 
inal packages, or handled under careful sanitary condi- 
tions, chance of contamination is relatively small. But 
most of it is an open product, subject to all the limita- 
tions of human handling, whereas the canned (cove) 
oyster is of necessity handed on to the cunsumers in 
eriginal packages, and is free of all danger of mis- 
handling, so far as contamination is concerned. And 
it is cheaper and better, affording more of the real 
flavor of the oyster where a cooked dish is to result. 
Canned (cove) oysters cannot grace the neatly pol- 
ished oyster shells, as raw oysters, of course, but for 
every other purpose they present better value and 
better flavor; and if the great West were properly cir- 
culated upon the value, flavor and safety of canned 
oysters, in its present frame of mind, we might see one 
of the greatest comebacks recorded in food products. 
This must not be construed as a condemnation of the 
raw oysters. We have no more faith in the charges 
against raw oysters than we have in charges of poison- 
ing laid against canned foods. We merely call atten- 
tion to the opportunity afforded oyster canners. be- 
cause of the present public frame of mind. And there 
.is also the opportunity for all canned foods, and the 
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truth about them. This ought not to be allowed to go 
undeveloped. 


HARRY CAIN NOW WITH MEEHAN. 


HARRY CAIN, for many years with W. E. Rob- 
inson & Co., Belair, Md., has recently joined the 
® forces of Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore, and 
will do much of their outside work. “Tom” North is a 
hustler, and he has not let the business of T. J. Mee- 
han & Co., which he acquired upon the death of “Tom” 
Meehan, lag one bit, but has in fact builded it larger 
than ever. The evidence is seen in the addition of Mr. 
Cain to his forces. Here are two popular “boys” that 
ether brokers will find it difficult to keep step with, 
and they will both be at Cincinnati to confer with their 
principals and with the big traders of the country. 


THE 1925 ALMANAC OF THE CANNING 
INDUSTRY. 


HE entire industry has come to depend upon this 
Almanac to such an extent that it is but natural 
_ that we are receiving some impatient inquiries 

as to when it will be ready for distribution. 

Up to the time we go to press, and are about 
ready to leave for the Cincinnati Convention, we have 
not received the Tomato Statistics for 1924. We im- 
agine that these will be ready for distribution at the 
Convention, but we do not know, and certainly we 
could not go to press with the Almanac withouut these 
figures. 

And the Census Bureau has been hard at work 
upon the figures of canned foods, preserves, etc., for 
the year 1923, and expected to have these ready by 
January 10. We are just in receipt of advanced figures 
covering these products, not to be released, however, 
until the afternoon of January 26th, the date of this 
issue. We cannot violate this condition by publishing 
the figures in this issue, but it will show you another 
cause for the delay of the Almanac. 

We can say that no user of this Almanac will com- 
plain about this delay when he sees these figures. 
These 1923 figures, on all packs and all articles, more 
properly represent a normal year’s production than 
was the case with the 1921 census figures. It is easily 
the greatest report ever issued on canned foods and 
the kindred food lines, filled with astonishing results 
in cases and dollars. It embraces Canned and Dried 
Fruits and Vegetables, Pickles, Preserves and Sauces, 
Fish, Oysters and other Sea Foods. The report in 
hand is a general statement, whereas the detailed fig- 
ures, by states and items, will be given in the 1925 
Almanac, and they are well worth waiting for. 

The Almanac will be rushed with all possible haste 
and mailed to all subscribers and orders on hand. In 
addition to the above, it will contain the usual vast ar- 
ray of figures and data indispensable to all handlers 
of canned foods. Extra copies sell at $1 each. 


SO. CAL. ENDORSES PRO RATA DELIVERY. 


The Board of Directors of the Southern California 
Canners Association, at a recent meeting, passed a res- 
olution endorsing the pro-rata delivery clause as em- 
bodied in the standard future sales contract and ap- 
proved by the National Wholesale Grocers Association. 

It also placed the Association on record as stand- 
ing ready to adjust any differences that might arise 
under this clause when called upon to do so. 
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Bliss Compound Applying Machines 


= Ends Compounded 


MM 


Without Air Bubbles 


Builders of the Complete Line of 
High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. worrs BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES { DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 


No, 390 


LOOKOUT 


Coal-Burning Boilers 


are designed especially for the 
Canners, Preservers, Picklers, and Orchardists. 


LOOKOUT Boilers are economical of operation, requiring about ites 
five pounds of coal per horse-power per hour. They burn coke 
equally as well, which enables them to comply with smoke ordin- 
ances. 


LOOKOUT Boilers steam quickly and hold a large quantity of 
dry steam at high pressure, no delay in ‘waiting for steam to be 
generated. 

LOOKOUT Boilers have a fire-box surrounded by water, there- 
fore practically all the heat in the fuelis used for the generation 


Write to your Dealer for additional ioformation. 
We make shipment from our stock upon receipt of order. 


LOOKOUT BOILER & MFG. CO, Chattanooga, Tenn., U.S. A. 


gram peaxioq] on the fire and ash door castings. 


of steam. 

LOOKOUT Boilers require the minimum of attention, A fusible 

plug located Ina tube insures safety fromlow water. a 

LOOKOUT Boilers can be equipped, when requested,’ with a : 

water coil which can be connected toa hot water storage tank 1% H.P.to50H.P. 

and used to supply hot water for general purposes. 

LOOKOUT Boilers enable you to increase your quantity and im- See that your dealer specifies aK Boilers when you place 
prove the quality of your finished products. your orders with him. 

If you want satisfaction, insist that your boiler have the mono- None genuine without the monogram. 
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Tri-State Holds Good Meeting 


Hotel Du Pont, Wilmington Del., January 13-14 1925 


Crop Experts Report on Excellent Work Being Done—Large Fund Oversubscribed For 
1925 Work—Start Made Towards Saving Pedigreed Tomato Seed—Valuable 
Corn Data—Judge Covington Lays The Advertising Ghost, and Points 
Answer to ‘‘Bootlegging’’ Tomatoes—N. H. Fooks Elected. 


(Continued from last Week.) 


THE REPORT OF THE CROP EXPERTS. 


S mentioned last week, Dr. Symons, of the Maryland Exten- 
A sion Service, opened the addresses of the crop experts. He 
talked from his paper published on page 43 of last week, 
and so thoroughly covered the subject that, as the following 
speaker said, there was little for them to say. 
We will, therefore, take just some extracts of their remarks, 
the first being by A. D. Radebaugh. 


MR. A. D. RADEBAUGH, REPORTS 


And this seed saving proposition. I don’t want you to feel 
that this seed we have got and which we are turning over to 
the Association is the best in the United States. It may be the 
commonest, I don’t know, but it has given us good results, and 
we want you to take it home with you with an open mind and 
try it out, and if it does better than other varieties will do for 
you, that is the thing to go to. , 


Now, men, I do feel it is mighty important that this asso- 
ciation will get busy and work out plans for providing seed for 
our growers from year to year. I just want to leave one thought 
with you, and I don’t want you to think I am criticising, but if 
you men, as canners, start out here with ycur pea industry, and 
if you let your growers get pea seed wherever they wanted to 
get it, of any variety that they thought they preferred growing, 
what kind of peas do you think you could pack? And the same 
thing of your corn. You don’t do that. You know the seed you 
are getting. You make sure it is all of the same kind as near 
as it is humanly possible to make sure of it, and you don’t have 
one man growing a wrinkled pea and one man a smooth pea, and 
a hundred and one other things. Well, just stop and think a 
little bit about the tomato industry. You go out and get any 
variety you want, of any selection you want, and of whomever 
you want to get it, and then when the raw stock is delivered to 
you I don’t have to tell you what you are geting; you know your- 
seit, and I have failed yet to see a packer who can pack a real 
good quality of canned foods from raw stock that lack uni- 
tormity. . 


Now I do feel we have got a great opportunity to find out 
the varieties that are best suited for us and our needs, and then 
providing ways to supply that seed. Now I am not criticising 
the seedsman. I don’t want you to get that attitude, because 
there are good seedsmen—they do the best they can—but as 
Dr. Symons has told you I have used seed from different seeds- 
men three years now, and I have always sent back to them and 
gotten the same variety, so named, and then I have kept a little 
bit of that variety from the year before and planted them along- 
side of one another to try them out, and they varied one awful 
lot from year to year, in type and in everything else, and it shows 
that we are not getting the same variety. I don’t have to go 
into the details how a lot of our seed is saved; you know that 
without my telling you about it, and we have got to provide and 
take some insurance and protection of making sure we are get- 
ting good stuff. Now that is a hard job, and it is a hard prob- 
lem. 


Now we have got another factor coming in which I feel is 
mighty important, and that is the problem of Southern plants. 
Now there is great demand; this year we had over 2,000,000, 
pretty near 3,000,000, plants brought in from the South. Mr. 
Montell, county agent in Dorchester county, Md., went down 
South, and he took 100 pounds of seed with him, and he got a 
county agent down there who was interested in this work in 
growing Southern plants to put in a few beds and plant this 
seed. Those plants that were shipped North came through in 
nice shape, but we needed about three million of them, and that 
man only had two million. Then we went to.a commercial plant 
grower and got another million tomato plants from him. Those 


plants didn’t come through in good shape, and we didn’t know 
anything about the seed, and it was altogether another story. 

Now there is a lot to consider in that. We don’t know 
whether we want to bring those Southern plants in. There are 
a lot of disease factors to be taken into consideration, a lot of 
insects, and we don’t know whether those plants are going to 
do better than our local plants. The farmers, and a good many 
canners, are getting very enthusiastic over this Southern plant 
proposition, and before it goes too far I think we ought to in- 
vestigate and make pretty sure that we are on the safe track, 
because, gentlemen, if you get bacterial wilt and a few more of 
those things you will know it. 

I was out West in December and I had an opportunity to 
talk to several insect and plant pathologists who saw a lot of 
these plants come in, and they said they were getting some very 
injurious effects from those plants on account of getting bac- 
terial wilt. We have to watch that. We have diseases enough 
and we don’t need any more. We have troubles enough, and 
we don’t want any more troubles. So let us make sure of that 
phase before we go too far on it. 


I would like to say another thing—this variety test work. 
We ought to make sure in conducting these tests in the various 
sections of the state and over the various states that the other 
states have the same varieties in each test. It has been my 
experience that one man in one section will try three or four 
varieties, and a man in another section will try three or four 
varieties, and a man in another section will try three or four 
others, and each one will come and tell me which is the best 
variety for his section. You cannot go by that unless you 
have the same varieties in each one of those tests. And we 
ought to be reasonably sure of that. It may be when we get 
this information that there will have to be certain varieties 
grown in certain communities. One variety may not be the 
— for the whole state, but we want to make sure it isn’t the 
est. 


There is another thing we have paid very little attention to, 
and that is of getting a variety of tomatoes suitable for the 
product we want to manufacture. I have got a questionnaire on 
my desk—probably some of you have seen it—sent out by the 
National Canners Association, and I want to say if any man 
can answer all the questions on that questionnaire I want to 
see that man; but it is on the right line. They are getting 
right down to the base of the thing, and as I go around here 
packers say “What is the best variety for pulp and what is 
the best variety for canning? etc.,” and I can’t answer them. 
I don’t know who can answer them, and I think it is mighty 
important that we get some information on those lines, and if 
it is possible to get a tomato that will be ideal for both nulp 
and canning, why that is what we want. 

CHAIRMAN—I would like to have Mr. Hall, of the Camv- 
bell Soup Company, who I understand has brought from the 
South a great many Southern grown plants, to tell us of his 
experience and his opinion of the Southern tomato plant as a 
general proposition, whether it is advisable to continue to use 
it or not. 


MR. HALL, OF CAMPBELL SOUP CO., ON SOUTHERN PLANTS 


HERE is a great deal to be learned, as Mr. Radebaugh 

| has said, regarding the value of the Southern grown to- 

mato plant. We have for the past three or four years 

been using a few of these plants, running into several million 

a year. We have distributed these among our local farmers 

where they would be grown beside the hotbed, local grown vlants. 

And on the whole the average has been favorable to the South- 
ern grown plant. 

We have some records of very high yields from the South- 

ern grown plants, and our opinion briefly is that the Southern 
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plant, grown under good weather conditions, which are perhaps 
as often lacking in the South as in the North, the Southern 
plant is equal to the best of our Northern grown hotbed plants. 
The weather is very changeable in Georgia, where these plants 
are grown, and the rainfall is extremely variable. If they are 
making their last growth during hot, muggy, rainy weather, 
it is difficult to get a hard, woody plant that will stand ship- 
ment, arrive in good condition and take hold right when it is 
planted. On the other hand, if the weather is favorable, the 
plant has grown slowly on more sandy land, has made a splen- 
did root system, the leaves have turned a bronzy yellow, th> 
stem is medium hard and woody. Such - plant, if wrapped in 
paper, according to our experience, in bundles of about 25, 
packed in a container that will carrv them without rattling 
much, without any moisture in the package or in the foliage, 
will surprise you when it is planted. It is wonderful how those 

lants start when put out in good soil, prorerly fertilized. We 
em had such plants beat our best hotbed plants in earliness 
and in yield under exactly the same conditions. 


We believe that the canner, as Mr. Radebaugh has said 
should know the source of the seed from which these plants are 
grown. Furthermore, we believe that he should have control 
over the growing of those plants insofar as the method and 
time of planting, and the packing and shipping. Otherwise the 
work is likely to be a sad failure, but if properly handled and 
the weather is frequently good Southern plants, so far as we 
can see, are a success with us. 

CHAIRMAN —The next report on the program is the one 
of the Delaware Extension Service, by Dr. G. A. McCue. 


DR. McCUE, NEWARK, DEL., EXPERIMENT STATION 


As many of you doubtless know, especially those of you who 
come from Delaware, we have no specialist in canning crops or 
trucking crops in either our extension force or in our experiment 
station. Neertheless, through the co-operation of this societ- 
we endeavored to do some work in better plants last vear, and 
employed Mr. Phillips for nearly four months, to supervise the 
beds under the general plan of operation developed by Mr. Rade- 
baugh. Mr. Phillins, after a grat many vicissitudes, finally suc- 
ceeded in establishing about seven plant beds. However, weather 
conditions and other things that came up were so unfavorable 
that only in a few cases can I report that I would consider th> 
work a success. Right at the end of the season when pul!'n 
plants a new complication came in. One of the beds we had 
when the man who grew the tomato plants was pulling them. 
he noticed there was something the matter with the plants, an1 
sent for us immediately, and on examination we found practi- 
cally 90 per cent of the plants in that plant bed were «ffeeted 
with what is known as root rot. He was a very conscientious 
man, and when we found that out he stopped selling plants im- 
mediately. We afterwards learned that a great many of the 
plants set out were affected with this disease, set out under fa- 
vorable conditions, came through in fair shape. And speaking 
as a whole, and summing up, I would not consider that the work 
in Delaware this year was an unqualified success as far as the 
plants were concerned. It has been a success in another way 
that it has aroused interest in better plants. Our growers, and 
I think our canners, too, are wide awake to the fact that a good 
plant is part of a good tomato crop. 

But I want to leave this thought with you relative to the 
production of the tomato crop, and that is this, that all the po- 
tentialities of any tomato plant, as far as its possibilities of 
yield, etc., are concerned, are packed up in the seed. That is the 
keystone of the arch—the seed. All that plant is going to do is 
what is given to it by heredity, and that is all in the seed. You 
cannot put anything into it that is not there by any cultural 
method. The only thing you can hope to do is to grow your 
plant, and in such a way develop your cultural methods, protect- 
ing by dusting, spraying, etc., so that all the potentialities of that 
seed have a chance to operate, and if they don’t have the chance, 
of course, while the heredity may be good, you will get no better 
production than you would from scrub seed under good condi- 
tions. And so I want to say again that the seed itself is the 
keystone of the arch of tomato production. One of the first steps 
in developing the potentialities of that seed to its fullest extent 
is to grow good plants to put in the field. Those are two of the 
things we have been emphasizing for two or three years now— 
one of those steps is this question of good plants. That is, that 
we have developed the potentialities of that seed as far as we 
can before they have gone into the field, but we have to go a step 
back farther than that; we have got to be sure of the seed and 
what is packed into it from the record of production under good 
conditions before that. 

I want to leave one other thought with you that has been 
brought up by Mr. Radebaugh’s discussion and by Dr. Symons. 
on variety of tomatoes, standard variety for the Peninsula we 
will say, or for the tomato growing section. While I have no 
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experimental evidence to back this statement, it is easy to reason 
by analogy, by the way other crops behave. I think I would be 
safe in predicting that we are going to find we are not going to 
be able to settle down to any one particular strain for a large 
territory. In other words, for a particular canning section, for 
a particular territory, we will have to develop on the ground 
itself a strain of tomatoes for that particular territory; and the 
fact that that strain was the best one that can be grown in 
Dorchester county, Md., is no sign that that is going to be the 
best tomato for Salem county, N. J., or for Kent county, Del. 
Now I think soil type has a great deal to do with that. Let me 
give you a little illustration from our own experience with an- 
other crop—the potato crop. Some fourteen years ago I was in- 
terested in testing out some potato varieties, and I had about 
one hundred of them, and we divided those potatoes into two 
lots. One lot we grew about seven miles from Wilmington, here 
up in the hills, and the other one was grown about 25 or 30 miles 
out, and when we checked up on them, much to our surprise, 
we found that the leading varieties up here were the tail-enders 
down there, and things seemed to be just reversed. And we 
worked on the problem for three years and could get no solution 
and we could come to no recommendations. Three years go, 
when the county agent of this county began work on certified 
sweet potatoes, introduction of certified sweet potatoes into this 
county, in his first test, in the first two years, he hanpened to 
strike very nearly in those same neighhorhoods where we have 
been doing experimental work, and he found this, that the type, 
the Rural Russet type, we will say, of potato, was the big 
yielder, and the best potato from the standpoint of yield for 
those soils which we know and class as Chester county soils, 
and the Irish Cobbler was not the best for that, but we went 30 
miles south and there the conditions were just the reverse. and 
the Cobbler was just the type down there, and the thing to grow, 
and the Rural Russet was a poor second, and I feel safe in pre- 
dicting that you will find exactly the same thing to be true as 
far as tomato varieties are going to go. 


CHAIRMAN—We will now hear from Dr. Nissley, who will 
report on New Jersey Extension Service. 


REPORT FROM NEW JERSEY 


In New Jersey the extension work in “can house” tomatoes 
has been toward economic production; that is, for the farmers. 
Larger tonnage per acre, with the same amount of labor, which 
would increase his returns financially. That in turn, of course, 
would help the canner. 

I have divided my talk into three parts, the present, the past 
and the future. 


This past year in New Jersey we have conducted three to- 
mato plant beds similar to that which was outlined by Mr. Rade- 
baugh. Two of those were located in Salem county and one in 
Cumberland county. Those plant beds were grown one of them 
in Salem county, under the supervision of canner, another under 
the supervision of a plant grower. Of course, these were all 
supervised by the county agents. And I want to give the county 
agents credit for being in direct contact with these plant beds 
and doing the dirty part of the work. This year, due to weather 
conditions in the spring, we lost quite a few plants. In Cum- 
berland county our plant bed yielded only between three and 
four hundred thousand plants, which was not nearly enough to 
go around. In Salem county I do not have the total number of 
plants pulled,-but the germination and plants were better than 
in Cumberland county. 

The increase in tonnage per acre as we have determined it 
was just about 1.1 tons this year. Our state average last vear 
was six and a half tons per acre. Our state average thic year 
is estimated at five tons per acre. 

Five years ago, in Cumberland county. we tried out va- 
rieties. The idea of this variety comparison or test was to 
lengthen the picking season of “can house” tomatoes, trying to 
eliminate, you might say. the rush all at one time. And we 
started out with Bonnie Best, John Baer, and came through to 
Greater Baltimore and Matchless, and by using those varieties 
we did lengthen the season of picking. Last year we carried on, 
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I believe Mr. Christie stated in his report last year, the results 
of the strain test on Stone tomatoes—the test was carried on in 
Salem county. We secured thirty-three strains of Stone toma- 
toes. There was one strain that stood way above all the rest. 
We named that strain No. 18. That seed was secured from the 
C. C. Hart Co., of Weathersfield, Conn. As soon as we exam- 
ined those strains, those plantings, compared the various strains 
and we saw that this number was coming out ahead of the rest, 
we wrote to the C. C. Hart Company and they had eight pounds 
cf the original seed left. We secured the eight pounds of that 
original seed. As a result of that work last year, this year 
there were 135 pounds of tomato seed brought into Salem county 
and Cumberland county. Most of it went into Salem countv, 
but, as has been s atca beicre, it wasn’t like the strain we h-4 
before. We thought we were securing the same strain, but it 
was different. The yields were not as high and it was not nearly 
as good. 

Now our plans for 1925. We have already organized two or 
three tomato seed saving clubs, because we feel, as Dr. McCue 
feels, that the basis of good production lies in the seed. With 
those three clubs, which will average from 5 to 6 boys per club, 
we will save the seed. We also have a seed saving club com- 
posed of ex-club members, you might say boys who have grad- 
uated out of this club and probably average 16 to 19 years old, 
who are going to put in from one-half acre to one acre of seeds 
of five varieties, which will be the Bonnie Best, Greater Balti- 
more, John Baer, Matchless, and either the Norton or the Nor- 
duke. Muench Brothers, at Bridgeton, have grown the Nor- 
duke—I am not sure whether it is the Norduke or the Norton— 
and they have grown them for the last three or four years, and 
have received very good yields. So we are planning for the 
future. In case we do get an infestation of wilt, we will have 
selected seed to take care of that proposition. 

Our state’s projects on can house tomatoes are four in 
number. The first, as I mentioned, is good seeds. The home 
se'ection and saving of tomato seed. The second is plant grow- 
ing and plant-growing structures. Might I add here that we 
have many men growing plants, but very few of those men are 
plant growers. You cannot expect a general farmer to grow good 
plants when he has probably dairying as a main issue. The third 
point is disease control, and the fourth insect control, and we 
are going to hit those four projects this year very hard. 

MR. WATSON—This gentleman’s remarks remind me of 
this new amendment to the Constitution. What are we going 
to do when these boys can’t work until they are 18 years old? 
I had to work on a farm and do a man’s work when I was 13 
years old, and it never hurt me a particle. I think that is one 
of the most outrageous amendments ever proposed in the United 
States. It beats a little the prohibition amendment. I should 
call them the twin amendments, and I would like someone to tell 
me what we are gaing to do with the farmer boys if this thing 
is ratified. 

I saw in “Capper’s Weekly” a picture of a mother coming in 
with her arms loaded with wood and a boy sitting there with 
silk stockings and necktie on, dressed up, with a cigarette in his 
mouth, saying: “Well, mother, I won’t be eighteen for a few 
months yet.” 

CHAIRMAN—Well, I judge from the reception your re- 
marks received the amendment won’t go through. And as a re- 
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sult of that when the time comes to appoint committees I am 
going to ask you, Mr. Watson, to serve on thé Resolutions Com- 
mittee, along with a few other gentlemen, and personally I hope 
you will bring up a very strong resolution against that. 

MR. FRANCIS SILVER—I would like to ask one of these 
experts to tell us what the tomato plant growers are going to do 
next year for seed? A number of our tomato growers have 
come to us saying: “Well, I have saved some seed for next year, 
but we have had black rot; what are we going to do?” Here 
is a man who has been saving seed for 20 years, and who had 
root rot and don’t know what to do, whether to buy his seed 
from a seed grower or whether he should save his own. 

DR. SYMONS—I would say I don’t think the disease would 
be carried on with the seed. I believe that that condition devel- 
oped through the extremely wet season, and would not be car- 
ried on in the seed. 

DR. NISSLE Y—Insofar as we know, no disease is carried on 
tomato seed with probably one exception, and that is the wilt, 
and we are not sure of that. The Indiana Experiment Station, 
I believe. when Dr. Woodbury was there, and since, has carried 
on experiments, and they have not isolated any disease on seed. 
As far as the stem rot on tomato plants is concerned, we have 
kad quite a bit of that in Cumberland county this year, and our 
plants, some of them, were affected by what is called the Risa- 
tonia, which was caused by the cool and continuous wet weather. 

CHAIRMAN—The Secretary wishes to supplement his re- 
port. 


LAST YEAR’S CONTRIBUTIONS 


MR. DASHIEL—I think at this time, when we have been 
talking about better tomato growing in the inree states, you are 
entitled to know where the money has cvme from to forward this 
movement, and so I will take just a few minuutes of your time 
to let you know where the money has come from. 


The American Can Company contributed.............. $500.0u 
The Continental Gan Company 250.60 


Now we have coniributed to these different extension ser- 
vices: 


To Maryland Extension Service... $1,200.00 


And I think that possibly there are some bills that we owe 
to some parties in New Jersey still, but as it now is it shows 
that the Association has spent one thousand dollars of its own 
money towards these objects, of better tomato and corn growing. 

Following this Dr. C. O. Opperman, of the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, was called upon to speak upon 
sweet corn growing and time of “pulling.” The Doctor illustrated 
kis very interesting and important address with charts, and as a 
result the transcript of his remarks is not inteiligent without the 
chart, so we have asked him to fill in the necessary data and we 
will give this, we hope, in our issue of February 2nd. 

With the appointment of committees the session ended. 


Which Is Better---Outside Looking In, or Inside 
Looking Outr 


By President Royal F. Clark National Canners Association. 


Before the Tri-State Packers Association, Wilmington, Del. January 13th, 1925 


I suppose that every President of the National Canners As- 
sociation that has addressed you in the past twenty years has 
talked about the activities of the Association, winding up with 
an appeal for members. I am not going to call it an appeal 
for members. I would rather designate my poor address, and 
I am not going to make it very long, as an address on the as- 
sociation and its activities. In other words, I would like to 
put up the proposition to you as to whether those who are out- 
side of the association are right, and I am wrong, or whether 
I am right and those on the outside of the association are 
wrong. 


Now I am just an ordinary canner, just the same as you. If 
the National Canners Association is of any value to me, as an 
ordinary canner, it would be of value to you if you belonged to 
it. If it is of no value to me and the company with which I am 


connected, then certainly we will all agree that it would be of no 
value to you. The question is today, as I view it, after these 
years of trial, whether we want to continue the various activ- 
ities of the association, or whether we have reached the point 
where it is flo longer necessary to maintain that organization. 
That is a question, isn’t it, that should be presented, is presented 
to you and every canner in the country. 


Now the National Canners Association, as I view it, is a 
business proposition, and nothing else and nothing more—a busi- 
ness proposition. The canning industry as a whole is a busi- 
ness proposition and a good business, otherwise you wouldn’t 
be in it and I wouldn’t be in it. We believe in the canning 
industry not as it stands today. but the possibilities of its 
future development and the growth, and that is why we are in it. 
Our good friends, the can makers, believe in the canning in- 
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dustry, and believe there is a great future in it or they wouldn’t 
continue making preparations for greater output of cans. The 
machinery and supply men, as we often and always designate 
them, believe in the future of the canned foods industry, and 
they tell you so tonight with their entertainment and _ their 
good fellowship, and they do the same throughout the country. 

Now the canning business is a good business, and the Na- 
tional Canners Association is a business proposition. If you 
can’t afford to belong to the National Canners Association, on 


good business grounds, then the National Canners Association 


ought to be disbanded and we each go our own way. 

Interdependence—Now there is one thing, my triends, that 
that has been demonstrated to me during the past year very 
forcibly, and that is the interdependency of all branches of 
the canning industry. There was a time when I felt, packing 
peas in Wisconsin, that I wasn’t interested in the problems of 
the tomato canner or the fruit canner on the Pacific Coast, wher- 
ever he might be, not interested in the problems of the fish can- 
ner and the several other commodities, but, going around the 
country: and listening to the talks of the different association 
meetings, I have been forced to the conclusion that we are all 
interdependent and the success of the canning industry depends 
upon the success of all branches of the industry. Now you will 
need an association like this; you will need an association in the 
several states to work out the peculiar problems that arise 
in reference to the several commodities, but there are problems, 
fundamental problems, that confront the industry as an indus- 
try that can best, and, I believe, only be solved through co-op- 
erative effort and through an organization such as we have to- 
day. 
When I was elected President of this great association I re- 
alized then, as I do now, that it is indeed an honor to represent 
such an industry; but as I looked over the list of members 
throughout the country the question came to me as to whether 
or not those remaining on the outside really understood what 
the activities of the association meant to them, individually, in 
their own business; and I took it upon myself to spend many, 
raany weeks in going over the various activities, and attempt- 
ing to familiarize myself with them, that I might be able, not 
through addresses, but through publications and letters that 
have been sent out to you, to all canners, to convey to them just 
what the association means. I don’t know how many of you 
have read those letters that have gone out, fut if you have I 
wouldn’t need to talk to you. But assuming that many of ~ou, 
like myself, let letters drift to the waste basket, I am going to 
take just a few minutes of your time in an attempt to tell you 
why you belong on the inside and not on the outside, for I 
claim that while the National Canners Association, as it stands 
today, needs you and everyone in this room, and every canner 
in the United States, those in the outside need the National 
Canners Association more than the association needs you. I 
don’t think there is any question about it, and I don’t care how 
small or how large you are, the benefits that flow from an or- 
ganization of this kind are of equal importance to the small 
canner as well as to the large canner. 

Oftentimes people come to me and say, “Now just what are 
you doing?” Well, you are all familiar with the establishment 
and maintenance of one of the best laboratories in this country. 
That I won’t need to talk to you about very long, but perhaps 
you don’t know just what the maintenance of that laboratory 
means to the industry. 


Increasing Consumption—The canners weren’t the only 
people who realized that it was necessary to maintain a labora- 
tory; the canmakers have long been supporters of that labora- 
tory. They realized many years ago that their future rested 
in a greater consumption of canned foods, and that there were 
certain details and certain scientific facts which must be estab- 
lished if they expected to have that increase in consumption. One 
of the things that we have had to overcome the past twenty 
years and more is a prejudice that exists in the minds of many, 
many of the citizens of this country against the use of canned 
foods; not only, let me say, the prejudice that exists in the minds 
of non-users of canned foods, but the prejudice that is con- 
stantly arising against the use of canned foods on account of 
false reports circulated through newspapers, magazines and 
other periodicals—false reports relative to poison, false reports 
relative to the wholesomeness, purity, etc., of canned foods. Those 
who founded the National Canners Association and who were 
with it for many years sponsored and supported it, realized many 
years ago that if we were to continue to increase the preduction 
cf canned foods we must have an outlet, and we must remove 
that prejudice. And we have worked many years, and yet we 
find today that only about 60 per cent of the twenty-two million 
families in this country use canned foods at all. We here in 
this room are in the same boat with Wisconsin and every other 
State in the Union. We sit around and talk to each other about 
over-production, and we wonder what the next year is going to 
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bring forth, whether we are going to increaes the twenty mil- 
lion cases of peas that were produced last year, and whether the 
corn fellows are going to plant so many acres that they are 
going to pile up fifteen or sixteen million cases of corn. And 
you wonder what the tomato fellows are figuring on. You down 
here in the Tri-States are wondering what Indiana is going to 
do, and you take California and not one of us, myself included, 
have given the proper attention to the question of greater distri- 
bution and consumption of the very things we produce. And we 
are the only industry that I know of in the country that pays 
so little attention to the question of distribution. 

You take the automobile manufacturer. Why, he pays some 
attention, doesn’t he, to his outlet and to the question of distri- 
bution. The manufacturer of clothing, shoes, hats, anything 
that you might name—but we have been content for years and 
years to let the distributor wrestle wtih the question of th dis- 
ribution and that of consumption. 

It is true during the past two or three years we have 
awakened so that we put on a very successful campaign known 
as “Canned Foods Week,” stimulating a great interest in canned 
foods throughout the country, but the majority, myself included, 
the majority of us have been perfectly satistied to let the dis- 
tributor wrestle with the problem that affects your balance sheet 


and my balance sheet and the balance sheet of every canner in 
this country. 


Now the best way, as I view it, to reach that question is 
through an organized effort, through some co-operative effort, 
and we have that fine organization for you to go to, for the rea- 
son that we have gone on during the past year conductin~ inves- 
tigation after investigation, making large grants to universities 
—prominent universities throughout the country, continuing to 
employ some of the very best scientists we could get hold of, 
until we have reached the time when we can say to the con- 
suming public, and to the world, that canned foods are not only 


‘safe, pure and wholesome, but the very best food that you can 


put on your table. We do not only that, Sut we can back it up 
by scientific investigation and findings. 

Now that is one of the things that the National Canners 
Associatien has done for you and for me. 

Harmful Publicity—A short time ago some of these good 
friends of ours who know very little about the canned foods in- 
dustry, but who like to get on the front page of a newspaper, 
came out with a story that vitamins were necessary not only tu 
health, but to life; and then, because canned foods have become 
popular, and not only popular, but undoubtedly a necessity in 
the life of this country, they said, without any investigation, 
without any scientific findings, that vitamins are destroyed 
through the process of commercial canning. Now, I don’t know 
how much you thought of that at the time that statement came 
out. I didn’t think so much of it until I picked up a textbook 
heing used in one of the universities of this country, in which 
a writer said: ‘Vitamins are necessary to life, and canned foods 
are particularly objectionable.” Then I commenced to think. 
Why we are talking about a greater consumption of canned foods 
and the possibilities of the canning industry, and here in the 
schools of this country is being taught the proposition that 
canned foods are objectionable? Does that mean anything to 
you? Well, now, the National Canners Association got busy. 
They knew that it was useless to come out with a statement that 
the writer was wrong unless they had something to back it up 
with, so they made arrangements with Columbia University, 
and Dr. Eddy got busy, and our own laboratories got busy, and 
as fast as we completed our investigations we found that the 
vitamin contents of canned foods instead of being destroyed 
through the process of commercial canning, they are conserved. 

And now some of these writers have disappeared. 

Well, I want to ask you what would have happened to your 
business, what would have happened to my business, what would 
have happened to the canning business if that propaganda had 
gone on, taking into consideration—let me remind you there 
again—that you now Itave about 40 per cent of the families of 
the United States prejudiced against the use of canned foods. 

Let me mention one thing that happened during the past 
year, known as the “Kitchen Card.” I wonder how many of you 
saw the proposed Kitchen Card? Down at Washington the boys 
in the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of Chemistry 
who, I believe, want to help us and the industry—I don’t think 
they want to do anything to harm us, but they have not the 
varied ideas, they will never have the vision that the canner 
has of the canning industry—the man who has his hard-earned 
dollars and cents invested. They came out with a card which 
they intended to circulate throughout this country and have hung 
in every litchen throughout the United States. telling the house- 
wife to puncture a tin can and observe whether the air rushed 
outward or sucked inward. You try it some time and see whether 
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you can tell which way it goes. Telling the housewife that if 
the inside of a can happened to be blackened (as most of them 
are, as you know) that it indicated the goods were spoiled. At 
the hearing we demonstrated that as far as peas were concerned, 
the only time you could expect to find a can absolutely clean and 
bright was in the case of a flat sour. 


I won’t take time to mention the other things on that card. 
It is best not to refer to it here—we don’t want any more antag- 
onism with our good friends in the Department of Agriculture. 
I won’t send you a card to let you read it, because it has been 
suppressed, as I understand it, and the quicker we forget it the 
better. But tell me what would have happened to the canning 
industry if you hadn’t had the National Canners Association to 
present the facts to the Department of Agriculture and had that 
card suppressed? What would have happened? Did you ever 
think about that? 


And that isn’t all the work that is being done. Why, during 
the past year we have had complaints regarding canned foods 
causing 140 alleged illnesses. Suits have been filed in thirty-one. 
Now, what does the National Canners Association do in case one 
of its members’ products is attacked? We have connection with 
an investigation bureau, and we can have a man on the job in 
any part of the United States within twenty-four hours, and 
usually within five or six hours, investigating the matter and 
reporting the actual facts, and it is free to members; and, in 
addition to that, we offer to the counsel, local counsel, help and 
assistance in trials, if a case should come to trial. 


Legal Troubles—Now, you sit down, you sit back, possibly, 
and say: “Well, I have been in the canning business for twenty 
years and I never had any trouble.” Well, I have been in the 
business since 1911—that isn’t as long as many of you here— 
but I never have had any trouble, until the other day a good old 
friend, a wholesale grocer, advised me that he was about to be 
sued because a woman had broken off a tooth, claimed she had 
run onto a stone packed in one of our good cans of peas. Now, 
promptly the National Canners Association investigates the facts 
—we haven’t had a report, but you know it couldn’t be possible 
that there was a stone in a can of our peas! 
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_ Now, it isn’t the cases of merit that are brougnt throughout 
this country, but the cases that are brought without any merit 
that must be defended, that must be investigated in order tc 
~~ away from a greater prejudice against the use of canned 

oods. 

We have reached a time, I claim, as I said before, when 

canned foods are no longer a luxury, but a necessity. It isn’t a 
question of specialty production; it is a question now of the 
production of an article of necessity to life, and we can expect to 
be attacked by uninformed writers. When any article becomes 
a necessity in the country, then it becomes a target, and the 
canned foods industry will be more or less a target for some 
a — so-called reformers, propagandists and political ward- 
heelers. 
_ We have from time to time seen introduced in Congress, 
introduced in the several legislatures throughout the country, 
proposed laws which would put you out of business if passed, 
and put me out of business. You can’t fight one of those propo- 
sitions alone. In fact, oftentimes you can’t be heard alone, but 
through an organization such as the National Canners Associa- 
tion, or, in other words, through co-operative effort, we can be 
heard, and all we want is what is fair. 

Freight Advance—Now, there is a problem up at this time, 
one of a proposed increase of freight rates, and I assume that 
the question will arise whether or not the canning industry should 
be classed as an agricultural pursuit or whether we should go 
into the class of manufacturers. I assume that if we are to be 
classed as agriculturists that the demands for an increase in 
rates on the part of the railroad companies will be abandoned. 
Now, I don’t know how you feel about it—I know all of the 
canners don’t agree with me—but I have always maintained that 
those engaged in the canning of vegetables or fruits are nothing 
more or nothing less than agrciulturists. Surely you are on the 
same plane as the cheese or butter producer—and that is classed 
as an agricultural proposition. Now, they have already asked for 
a 25 per cent increase in fruits and fish. You know, as we stop 
and give this matter a little consideration, that that is nothing 
more nor less than a wedge being driven, and soon we will have 
a demand for a 25 per cent or a greater increase on all canned 
commodities, 
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Now, I happen to be one who believes that the price of 
canned foods to the consumer is high enough. I don’t believe 
that the consumer will stand any more than he is standing today. 
Now, we are helpless. We know what our costs are, and we 
know that if we are going to continue in the canning business 
that we have to add a reasonable profit to our cost. And our 
hands are tied. Now, if on top of present conditions there comes 
an increase in freight, I want to tell you it may be the breaking 
point, and we may start to slip down the hill to a lesser con- 
sumption of canned foods, instead of climbing up the hill, where 
we all want to go, for a greater consumption of canned foods. 

Seed Problems—I listened with considerable interest this 
afternoon to the report on seed. Just about a year ago a propo- 
sition came before the Board of Directors of the National Can- 
ners Association—whether or not we should do away with what 
was called the Research or Raw Product Division, under the able 
direction of Dr. Woodbury—and he is an able man—and I per- 
suaded him to remain with us, although if he were to act from 
a money consideration, he would have refused, because he can 
draw a greater salary than he is drawing from us tomorrow 
from outside interests. I persuaded him to remain, and I urged 
the Board of Directors to keep him on the payroll, and to keep 
up that part of the National Canners Association’s work, be- 
cause I am firmly convinced that one of the greatest problems 
confronting the canning industry today is the question of seed, 
and there isn’t a seedsman in this room that won’t agree with 
me. I don’t know how many of you pack peas, but I want to 
tell you it is a real problem with us, those that are engaged in 
the packing of peas—the question of pure seed. You talk to any 
reliable seedsman (and there are many), and they will tell you 
that there has appeared in the seed trade during the past few 
years men who are absolutely irresponsible, and that there has 
got into the channels of distribution in the seed line stocks that 
are not fit to put in the ground—and I was interested to know 


that the tomato canners have a problem along that line, the same 
as we. 


Now, Dr. Woodbury made a survey and he has his report 
on the seed situation, and I for one want to keep up that labor- 
atory, or that part of the work, rather, and I know that the good, 
honest seedsmen of this country will welcome that sort of work 
and will co-operate with Dr. Woodbury. 


Now, we have been conducting investigations from time to 
time on pin-holes, on springers and perforations, a matter that 
you have been interested in here. Then came the question of 
investigating tinplate, a committee being appointed. Now, we 
have not progressed to that point where we can offer any con- 
crete suggestion, but the can companies are co-operating with 
us, and they say that, if it is possible to make better tinplate 
and still have it cheap enough so that it can be used in commer- 
cial canning, they are ready to do anything within reason to help 
us. And they have worked with us, and I feel that within a short 
time we will be able to announce that we have made some prog- 
ress toward better tinplate. 


Now, I could go on, but I am not going to take the time to 
tell you about our general publicity work or talk to you about 
canned foods, several activities of the laboratory, but I would 
rather send you a copy of the letter that was gotten out last 
spring and let you read it and read it carefully. As I said before, 
the National Canners Association has reached the point where 


it is a business propostion, and we have got to conduct it on a 
business basis. 


Before I talk about that, however, I picked up this little 
pamphlet, and I want to read this to you and see whether fol- 
lowing this up will mean anything to your business. This is the 
pamphlet gotten out by one of the largest insurance companies 
in the world, and distributed all over the country to its policy- 
holders, containing statements under certain divisions. Falls— 
that doesn’t mean Niagara Falls, but a fall off of a table, or 
something like that. Fires and burns, gas poisoning, acciaents 
caused by electricity. Cuts and bruises, and under one head is 
poisoning. Here is what they say: “Nearly 3,400 persons die 
from poisoning each year in the United States, whole families 
are sometimes wiped out.” Of course, you know they are sell- 
ing insurance policies. This is a statement: “Poisonous foods, 
poisoning by food is very common. Canned foods and shell fish 
frequently cause illness and death.” If any one of you were to 
follow that up individually, could you get a retraction of any 
sort from them? I have a letter in my room. They have come 
across and are begging. Could you have done that individually? 
When the National Canners Association called this company at- 
tention to the falsity of this statement, they were mighty glad 
to do something about it, and a retraction is going out. I don’t 
know how it got in there. That is only one of a thousand. 
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Now, back to the association. We reduced the dues 25 per 
cent last year, and we have not eliminated one single activity, 
and we will have more money in the treasury than when we 
commenced, so we have had an increase in membership, as you 
will perceive. The National Canners Association was never in 
finer shape. There never was a time when we had so much 
loyalty among its members. I am not taking anything away 
from you, Harry (turning to ex-President H. P. Strasbaugh), but 
I know you will agree with me that now at this time there is 
genuine loyalty throughout the entire membership. I have been 
to the Coast, I have seen the Southern California Association, 
I have been to Ogden, Utah—all over the country—and they have 
all commenced to realize what the association means to them. 

List of Members to Be Printed—Now, somebody else com- 
mences to realize what the association means to them—and that 
is the distributor. He has just discovered that whenever any 
false claim is made against him that he has the Natinnal Can- 
ners Association back of him, right there to clear everything up, 
and he has discovered that the National Canners Association is 
doing a wonderful lot of work toward the greater consumption, 
greater distribution and consumption of canned foods, and so 
they asked us as an association—the question came in from all 
over the country—they said they would like to have a list of our 
members in a book, and would like to have in that book a state- 
ment of just the things we stand for. And we are going to get 
it out, and we are going to send it to the distributors throughout 
the country. We are going to have what you might call a code 
of ethics in there. We are going to adopt what you might call 
a code of ethics at Cincinnati. We are going to say to the dis- 
tributors: “Here! You have taken the old contract, the pro-rata 
contract, in good faith, and everything has been riding along 
fine. but there has been a criticism of late, and now we are going 
to do the same as the California League does. Whenever there 
is a claim made on the part of a distributor, that he hasn’t been 
treated fairly on the part of one of our members, we are going 
to conduct an investigation, or, in other words, we are going to 
give the member a chance to put in his proof, and we are going 
to clear up the atmosphere. If there has been any wrongdoing, 
either on the part of the buyer or on the part of the seller, we 
are going to make you get together; but we are going to stand 
back of that pro-rata contract, and it is time that we did, be- 
cause our good friend Beckman, Alfred Beckman, of the chain- 
store association, said at Chicago at the Western Canners Con- 
vention: “So far as the chain stores are concerned, we are all 
through with future buying. We are all through. We are going 
to buy from day to day.” And then, as a sort of threat, he said: 
“Now, if you folks don’t like that, why, then, we are not going 
to handle canned foods.” Now, what do you think of that? Well, 
I didn’t think much of it. But in view of the agitation and in 
view of the things that have been said during the past year, we 
felt that it was high time for us to take a firm position and let 
the distributors know, the big world know, that the canners are 
honest and the canners do live up to their contracts, and in addi- 
tion to that we are going to ask that the distributors accord us 


the same treatment. And that subject is going to have some 
consideration. 


Now I am going to quit, but here is the point: There isn’t 
a man in this room that does not belong on the list of members. 
Now, that isn’t being gotten out for the purpose of taking ad- 
vantage of the trade. It is being gotten out as an educational 
proposition in the first place. We propose to let the buyers and 
the world know what we stand for. We propose to tell them 
that our foods are clean, sanitary, pure and wholesome, and in 
addition to that, when you get a contract from one of our mem- 
bers you get a contract that means something, a contract that 
we intend to enforce. 


I have always said that 90 per cent of the canners are honest, 
and that 90 per cent of the distributors are honest, and I still 
say so, but it is the 10 per cent, and possibly the 1 per cent that 
raises all the trouble. And we have got to overcome it. Now, 
we are going to have a good year ahead. We are going to have 
two or three years, in my opinion, in the canned foods industry 
if we keep our feet on the ground, and we don’t try to grow too 
rapidly. If we have the ideal of service firmly fixed in our 
minds—service not only to the immediate buyer, but service tu 
the consumer, and service means quality. If we keep that in 
mind, we should have two or three years, at least, and that is 
about as much as you can gamble on of mighty good times, but 
there is a lot to do on the part of the canner. We have got to 
have the confidence of the distributor, and then we must have 
the confidence of the consumer; but you will never get the con- 
fidence of the consumer until you get the confidence of the dis- 
tributor, and that means the wholesaler and the retailer. There 
is a lot of work to do, and the best place to do this work is in the 
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National Canners Association. Now, the dues don’t amount to 
anything, compared with the benefits you get out of it. 

I know some of you fellows feel like they do in my State, 
and other States I have visited, that on account of the old adver- 
tising campaign which broke down and lost a lot of money, that 
you don’t want anything to do with the association any more. 
Now, let’s forget that. In the first place, you are wrong, and in 
the second place you ought to forget it. You are wrong because 
something increased the consumption of canned foods awfully 
fast three or four years ago. Why, ten or twelve million cases 
of peas used to break the market, and twenty million hasn’t 
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broken it yet. Something increased the consumption of canned 
foods, and who knows but what the advertising, the propaganda 
that went out at that time had considerable to do with it. 

I am going to stop right now, but here are a number of 
blanks. I am not going to solicit anyone—I am not a solicitor. 
I am just going to lay them right there, and after you get 
through and talk this thing over, every man that walks up and 
puts his name on the application card of the National Canners 
Association will tell me tomorrow, and he will tell me one year 


from tomorrow and five years from tomorrow that he did the 
right thing. 


Judge Covington on Co-operation and Contracts 
A Ringing Call to the Whole Industry—The Advertising Campaign the Cause of the In- 
creased Consumption—Observance of Contracts Fundimental—Time for the 
Industry to recognize its position. 


By Judge J. Harry Covington 
Before The Tri-State Packers Association, Wilmington, Del., January 13th, 1925 


R. President, members of the Tri-State Packers Associa- 
Me tion -I don’t like that term, by the way, because that indi- 

cates an unexpended and an uncompleted effort—‘Try 
State.” I was reminded at the beginning of the gathering here 
this afternoon that that name ought to be changed, because I 
believe, after all, it is a sort of a “Do State” we have here 
rather than a mere “Try State” gathering. 


When all is said and done, my friends, the sooner that you 
who are engaged in the canned foods production begin to realize 
that you are a part of the industrial establishment of America 
in every sense of the word, the better it will be for you. The 
more you realize that you have an interest in the stability of 
your industry the better it will be for you. The sooner that 
you come to an understanding of the fact that the sporadic 
canner, who may have come into existence at the time when 
prices are high and disappears as the dew does before the 
morning sun when prices are low, be eradicated from the indus- 
try, the better it will be for you. There is just one way that 
that sort of a canner may be eliminated from the industry, and 
that is by bringing home to the American people a thorough- 
going understanding that canned foods are produced, one year 
after another, by those men who understand the industry, who 
have the capital to embark in it as a permanent vocation, and 
who are determined to produce, one year after another, a food 
that is sanitary and wholesome and that can be marketed at a 
stable price under conditions that make it absolutely safe for 
the great American public to consume it. Let me tell you, my 
friends, that one of the great evils of the canned foods industry 
in the past has been the fact that there has been too much en- 
couragement on the part, if you please, of the producers of the 
raw material, also, if you please, on the part of the salesmen 
of the various products that enter into the pzreduction of the 
canned foods industry, of those who are engaged in it one year 
and who disappear the next. The only way the elimination of 
that sort of man can be thoroughly accomplished is by that 
spirit of co-operation which exists in the other industries that 
we2 have today. You find no possibility of a man starting a steel 
plant on a small scale when times are good and éliminating his 
plant in the production of steel when times are bad. You find 
no possibility of the clothing manufacturer being here today 
when prices are high and gone tomorrow when prices are low. 
You find no possibility of the building contractor in your city 
being here when building construction is easy and profits are 
large when he is a non-existent factor when profits are negli- 
gible; and the reason for it is a degree of stability in the in- 
dustry, brought about by that degree of co-operation which up 
to this time has been absent from the great canned foods in- 
dustry of the country. 


Now, my friends, that is because of a failure to realize the 
relation between a basic industry and the vital life of a people. 
There is a sad lacking in understanding of what the production 
of food really means. Why, my friends, from the beginning of 
the dawn of the day of recorded history down to the present 
time.in times of peace and in times of war, the statesman of 
semi-civilized days, of civilized days in the three or four hun- 
dred years gone by and the enlightened days that are with us 


now, have been devoted to a conception of the fact that three 
vital elements enter into the life of a people—the production of 
food, raiment and shelter. All else is a mere enjoyment of lux- 
ury; but food is necessary to life itself, shelter to protect civili- 
zation from the elements, raiment in order to give that degree 
of comfort which the human being has to have to adjust him- 
self to the seasons. They are the vital necessities of human 
life, and in the production of raiment and in the production 
of shelter, as it takes on its varied form with the production 
of the various materials entering in the building enterprises, we 
have today all over the civilized world, in the Eastern and 
Western Hemispheres, a degree of stability in those trades which 
makes one year after another for a fair degree of prosperity in 
those industries. And at the same time we have a sporadic ele- 
ment in the canning industry, here today and gone tomorrow. 
It is because there has not been in the canning industry a reali- 
zation on the part of the more substantial men engaged in it of 
the necessity for that degree of co-operative effort that entirely 
eliminates the irresponsible, temporary member of their own 
industry. 

Now, my friends, that can be done by a realization of the 
necessity to co-operate for the maintenance of those standards 
which in and of themselves eliminate this man who for want 
of a better term I describe as the fly-by-night. 


I was very much interested in the address of President 
Clark, of the National Canners Association. I hold no brief for 
the association. I am merely its counsel, and its service to me 
is a labor of love, for God knows the financial remuneration 
that comes to me is not so large as to make me take any great 
interest in it. But I came originally from a great canning sec- 
tion, and I have been alive to the necessities of the canning indus- 
try, and to engage in the service as counsel of an association 
which has engaged in the promotion of this industry upon a 
higher plane has been, in reality, a service that has been glo- 
rious to me, and I have listened to him with pleasure, and I have 
listened to him with a thorough knowledge of the truthfulness 
of what he has uttered to you in respect to the co-operation 
that must exist among the canners in order to promote, with 
the public at large, that conception of the canning industry 
that will make for an enlarged consumption of canned foods in 
the United States. 


The Ambulance Chaser. 


He dwelt for a moment upon the dangers that had been pic- 
tured from time to time as present with the canned foods pro- 
duction of this country. He has understated the problem. I 
want to tell you, my friends, while you who are not members 
of the National Canners Association may not understand it, and 
I do not intend, parenthetically, to make a campaign speech 
for the purpose of membership in the association, you don’t ap- 
preciate the extent to which there has been insidiously in this 
country developed a campaign against canned foods as the re- 
sult of litigation that has gone on in this country, and the de- 
velopment among the ambulance-chasing lawyers of the idea 
that there can come injury from canned foods, which are so in- 
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PEERLESS CORN WASHER 


A wonderfully efficient machine. The amount of dirt and smut it 
will remove from your corn will surprise you. 
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DEERLESS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS SILKER (Model 7) 
Combines the good features of all former Silkers. All screen in- 
stantly removable and quickly cleaned. Complete extra set 
of screens furnished. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DUPLEX 
BATCH MIXER-PREHEATER 


Each mixing tank has operating 
capacity of 100 gallons. Double 
brine tank and condensation trap 
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sidious in character as to make it practically impossible for the 
canner to meet and defend them. I have had occasion to advise 
lawsuits from the Canadian boundary to the Mississippi, re- 
specting the question of injuries to come from canned foods, 
when in reality no injury in fact existed. The lack of co-opera- 
tion among the canners of this country up to this time has pre- 
- vented that systematic development of an understanding by the 

public at large concerning the wholesomeness and safety of 
canned foods, and don’t you mistake it, my frinds. The courts 
of this country have come to a thorough understanding insofar 
as the making of law is concerned respecting the liability of the 
canner, as well as the liability of all other producers of goods 
that are sold to a consuming public, and they have come to a 
realization of the fact that the only safe principle of law is the 
principle which practically makes the canner an insurer of his 
product. There are two things in a legal way that go with that. 
The first is that the canner must be able to protect himself 
against the uunjust allegation that his food is injurious, and 
second that he must be sedulous to produce an article that pre- 
vents the possibility of injury in reality. 

Now the one way in which you can stop the first branch 
of that is to have that degree of co-operative effort that prevents 
the fraudulent judgment being entered against the canner, as 
the result of the force that is put behind the lawsuit that is in- 
stituted, unfortunately, without just cause in order to reap dam- 
ages from a canner who is not responsible. The second is to 
see to it that through the co-operation of the canners them- 
selves, one with the other, there shall be no attempt to minimize 
the liability on the part of the unreliable canner who has pro- 
duced an unwholesome article of food from which injury in re- 
ality has resulted. Now, my friends, there is just one way in 
which that problem may be effectively solved, and that is by 
whether within the National Canners Association or without 
the National Canners Association actively, systematically, con- 
tinuously putting at the behest of various agencies, governmen- 
tal or otherwise, all the information which goes to show just 
what the circumstances of production are, just what the chem- 
ical results are, so that at all times the public may understand, 
the courts may understand, those who are concerned with the 
administration of law in an administrative way through the 
Department of Agriculture may understand, just how canned 
foods are produced, just how in reality they are made whole- 
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some, just how thoroughly they are safe, so that through those 
agencies the public may understand that the injury is sporadic 
and unusual, and that by and large the great product in peas 
and corn and tomatoes and in the fruit products are so safe and 
so wholesome that they may be purchased in increasingly large 
quantities every year with that degree of safety that does not 
attend the purchase of the raw material itself. 

_Now wheher you do it within the association or whether you 
do it without, you can do it in only one way, by maintain- 
ing the standard of production in your own factory, by having 
the facilities for observation of the methods of production and 
by co-operating with those agencies, governmental or otherwise, 
that give the opportunity for observation of the methods of 
production, so there shall be available at all times all the in- 
formation with respect to canned foods that make it possible to 
demonstrate to the great American public the stability of the 
industry, the safety of its product and assurance of an en- 
larged production to be sold at a fair price every year. 

The Advertising Campaign—My good friend Roy Clark re- 
ferred to something that I know is a sore spot with the canners 
of the United States to a degree. I don’t know why he referred 
tc it, and I did not intend to talk about it, and that was the so- 
called Adertising and Inspection Campaign. I know mighty 
well, to be perfectly frank, that many canners have felt that 
the National Canners Association, somehow or other, failed in 
the effort that it put forth to commend to the public of the 
United States canned foods through an advertising and inspec- 
tion campaign. My friend Clark understated the facts when he 
said to you that he rather believed that, regardless of the ulti- 
mate outcome of it, it was a benefit to the canner. I know 
that it was as the result of contact wih canners in he various 
parts of the country. Three or four lawsuits were of such 
moment I felt impelled as counsel for the National Canners As- 
sociation, to attend personally the trial of those lawsuits. I had 
occasion in various parts of the United States to discuss the 
enlarged consumption of canned foods with the lawyers, with 
the men in the newspaper field, with others who were around 
and about the courtroom during the progress of those trials, 
and I want to say to you here, my friends. whether you were 
members of the Association or whether you weren’t, whether 
you participated in the so-called advertising and inspection cam- 
paign or whether you didn’t, that the demonstration to the 
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IN 
ROMANTIC 
HAWAII 
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know, is the land of 
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choicest of all tropical 
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people of the United States, during the period of a year and a 
ha:t, of the sanitary quality of canned foods, of their whole- 
someness, so that they might be consumed with safety, was 
such that as the result of that campaign the sales by the retail 
grocers of this country were expanded to a degree that made 
that campaign a greater factor in that enlarged consumption 
that has operated to stabilize the canned foods market than any 
other one thing. If you imagine for one moment that, because 
through certain inherent difficulties in the inspection branch 
of that service it was not feasible to continue it, that it was an 
cconomic failure, you are mistaken. It is the most difficuult 
matter in the world, and any sound business man operating 
his business on a large scale will tell you so, to make a direct 
appraisal of the results from an adertisement which he may 
carry in a particular journal. He can only measure the ad- 
vertising results in a general way by aggregate results. You 
can’t in any business, my good friends, as a matter of absolute 
accuracy, distribute the thing called overhead; but you do know 
as the result of experience that when your product is mar- 
keted in a larger way, and your costs have not mounted meas- 
urably with the increased sales and the increased product, that 
somewhere or other along the line that overhead as a whole has 
resulted in a greater volume and a more profitable volume of 
business to you, and I want every one of you men here to search 
your hearts and say to himself whether or not today the great 
canned foods industry of the United States has not turned the 
corner; whether there is not in fact a larger consumption of 
canned foods; whether there is not gyreatex stabilization of 
prices; whether or not the public is not today arnroaching the 
purchase of canned foods with a greater assurance than it ever 
approached it before. And then, when you have answered those 
three questions in the affirmative, say to yourself as in honesty 
you must say, “I am not sure where it came from, but it must 
have come from some knowledge that the public got, that there 
was a reason for buying canned foods on a larger scale, and 
that that reason was based upon the fact that they had a greater 
confidence in it than they ever had before.” And for myself, 
as a mere lawyer, I am perfectly satisfied that the canned foods 
industry of the United States today is on a firmer footing with 
the consuming public as the result of a more widespread belief 
than it ever had before that canned foods are more wholesome 
and more economic than they were years ago, and there is no 
other avenue that I know by which the great consuming public 
have gotten that information than through the publicity that 
has been given to canned foods in the last four or five years 
through advertising of those products throughout the leneth 
and breadth of this land. That is all I want to say about the 
advertising and inspection campaign. Though it ceased as the 
result of certain inherent difficulties concerning the inspection 
certificate, it was not a failure in my own observation as a 
lawyer, because I know the relation between enlarged consump- 
tion and a more stabilized price that exists today; and I know 
of not other cause for it than the public understanding of the 
wholesome character of canned foods. And I have asked men 
in the various branches of the government service who hold no 
brief for the canned foods industry, and they are at a loss to 
say that there is any other cause than a wider degree of pub- 
licity for canned foods in the United States that has produced it. 


Now, my good friends, let me say another word to you in 
that connection. You are engaged in the production of a class 
of product that depends for its sale, depends for the certainty 
of its purchase, by the consumer, upon a belief in the final char- 
acter of its fine quality to a greater degree than any other 
class of product which is produced. The man who buys material 
to go into his house may take a chance. because after all there 
is very minor injury that could come from an inferior product. 
The man who buys raiment to go upon his body, the man who 
buys shoes to go upon his feet, may take a chance, because he 
knows perfectly well that after all there is no injury, just a 
temporary inconvenience that may result. The man or woman 
who buys the canned foods of this country isn’t going to take 
a chance, because he or she knows if there is injury it is serious 
injury, from which, if you please, there is no recourrse save that 
of the expense incident to medical expense, with the possibility 
of greater danger. Now the canned food product of today is 
safe. It is wholesome. It must continue to be safe for the con- 
sumers of the United States through co-operative effort. I do 
not care through what association’s activity that is produced. 
It may be through some nation-wide activitv There never has 
been a time when trade association activity was so much asso- 
ciated with business success as it is today. It is engaging the 
attention of the Department of Justice, it is engaging the at- 
tention of the Department of Commerce; the Secretary of Com- 
merce. Mr. Hoover, has had four months correspondence with 
the Attorney General of the United States upon the important 
problem of how far trade associations may go in the matter of 
promoting their co-operative activities in the interest of the 
stabilization of trade and the creation of certain markets. That 
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is the best proof that you have of a realization in high gov- 
ernmental quarters of the necessity of co-operative effort. There 
is a realization at Washington that expansion of trade depends 
on co-operation. Co-operation means that sort of stability that 
can never come from individual effort in a great government 
such as ours, and in a great nation such as ours that occupies 
a hemisphere. You today with an industry peculiarly sensitive 
in its character, an industry that depends in the highest degree 
of confidence on the part of the ultimate consumer, are more 
vitally concerned with cooperative trade effort than any other 
industry I know. Let me say to you that nothing you can do 
for the stabilization of your industry, nothing you can do to 
augment the success of your own immediate business interest, 
is more important than that of developing that degree of co- 
operation among us as will make for that sort of effort that will 
convince the American public that they are justified in pur- 
chasing your products on a larger scale than they ever were 
before. But over and beyond that, my friends, this subject of 
co-operation in enterprise has become dear to me not only for 
the canning industry, but in respect to other industries I hap- 
pen to be associated with in a purely legal way. 

There is nothing in the world so important, insofar as the 
relation between the manufacturer and the ultimate consumer, 
at the present time as co-operative effort, as an individual man- 
ufacturer, whether it be of foods or of other products wur- 
chased by an ultimate consumer, there cannot be through the 
industry that degree of stabilization of industrv that comes 
from co-operative effort. 

We have come to realize in this country that in the matter 
of co-operation Europe is far in advance of us. Co-operation 
means stabilization at ail times. Belgium today has its co-op- 
erative business to a degree that you would be aimost astounded 
to understand. Sweden and Norway have their co-operative 
industries engaged in the distribution of their producis, so that 
all wastage is eliminated, so that efficiency is pushed to the 
last degree. Here in this country we can eliminate excess dis- 
tribution costs. We can understand the matter of the economi- 
cal, and at the same time perfectly just, adjustment of freight 
rates; the perfectly safe and sound relation between the pro- 
duction of the raw material and the sale of the finished prod- 
uct through that co-operative effort that makes the grower of 
the raw material, in your.case, the producer of the supplies that 
go into your manufactured product, and the marketing through 
your distributing agencies, all have their interdependence with 
each other, that eliminate cut-throat competition and at the 
same time assure a reasonable profit, while prices are stabil- 
ized so that the consuming public may feel that they are able 
to purchase at a price that is not excessive. Nothing else but 
co-operation will do that. Co-operation can only be found to be 
translated in this country by the trade association. The Tri- 
State Packers Association here is but a miniature of the Na- 
tional Canners Association. Both of you ought to exist. 

Let me bespeak you in closing a conception to a greater de- 
gree of the necessity for co-operation through association activ- 
ity, so that every branch of your industry can have the benefit 
at all times of the individual experience of each member, so 
that every ‘element of loss may be as far as possible eliminated; 
every element of wastage shail be set aside, and every force of 
sound distribution so brought into play that a reasonable profit 
will be assured, while the price is maintained at such a point 
that the consuming public will purchase your product in larger 
and larger quantities each year. 

My friends, you cannot exaggerate the force of co-opera- 
tion. You cannot exaggerate the extent to which 5,000 men eu- 
gaged in an industry, by the expenditure of a very small 
amount of money by each of you, will produce an aggregate re- 
sult that is over and beyond that which can possibly be pro- 
duced by ten times the isolated expenditure by each and every 
one of you. So that in closing if I may say to you the single 
word that I want to say tonight is to preach the creed of co- 
operation through association activity; to the end that you may 
have in the canned food industry in the United States safety in 
the production of your products, stabilization in the methods 
by which you purchase your raw materials, and the distribu- 
tion of your product for the ulterior purpose of a wider con- 
sumption of that product under conditions where the consumer 
may feel secure to buy, year after year, at prices which will 
assure you of a profit, at the same time that you have not sold 
so that there will be a necessity to curtail in one year after 
another as the result of occasional exorbitant prices. 

Contracts—One more word and I have done. You have in 
your industry a peculiar necessity for a thing that is rather 
serious, but that I must speak of, and that is the realization of 
observing the obligation of contract both with respect to the pro- 
ducer of your raw material and with respect to your own de- 
liveries. There is no industry, my friends, by and large, that 


can stand one year after another the matter of contract break- 
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Making Your Idea Work 


It isn’t the man who merely possesses ideas that succeeds, but the man who puts his ideas to work. 


The modern idea of producing canned foods of the delicious, wholesome quality that “Mother” made 
is a practical idea which is greatly increasing the demand for canned products. 


These profitable results are more easily obtained and the production of sanitarily clean, and rich flavor- 
ed canned foods where the distinctive, safe, sanitary cleanliness which follows the the use of 


Cleaner and Cleanse’ 


a is depended upon to provide sanitary protection to canning processes. 


Every pound of Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser exemplifies the idea of cleaning “ser- 
vice” to the moder canner and thousands of canners the country over are receiving this distinctive 
“service” at no increase in their cleaning costs. 


Order from your supply house 
| Boop It cleans clean. 


Sole Mnfrs. 


The J. B. Ford Company Wyandotte Michigan. 


LANDRETH GARDEN SEEDS 
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Beans, Stringless Green Pod, Mammoth Strngless, 
Early Refugees and Late Refugees, Henderson Bush 
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Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 
Dwarf Lima Beans 
Or any other varieties you may want. 
FUTURE OR 1925 CROP SEED 


When ready to place your Contract order for 
delivery after 1925 crop is harvested, write us for 
prices. 
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If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices and 
careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our 140th 


year in the business. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 
BRISTOL, PA. 
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ing. This question of avoidance of contract on the part of the 
producer of the raw material to you, I have no doubt, you know 
much to your own discomfiture, produces a serious injury to 
you at a time when the price of the raw material in the midst 
of the season begins to mount and mount and mount. If you 
have the co-operative force to determine not to buy the product 
that is being produced by the farmer who declines to live up to 
his contract and make deliveries; if you stand firmly one with 
the other and agree not to take the product of a_contract- 
breaking farmer, you will have gone a long way in the stabili- 
zation of your industry, let me tell you. For the farmer is the 
first gentleman in the matter of contract breaking, there isn’t 
any question of that when prices are high. But you have no 
right to stand upon a pedestal of contract honesty when at the 
same time you are eager yourself, furtively and around the 
cerner, to aoid your contract with the distributor at a time 
when you feel you can furtively ship out of your canning house 
a part of the contract goods you are obligated to deliver on 
your pro rata contract. You can’t blow cold with your dis- 
tributors at the same time that you are seeking to blow red hot 
with the producer of your raw material. You have the opportu- 
nity, if you please, to stabilize your industry to a degree that it 
has never been stabilized before by establishing the highest eth- 
ical standards among all of you in relation to what you purpose 
to do to the grower who doesn’t play fair with you; at the same 
time you are determined at all hazards to play fair with the 
man who purchases your goods in season and out of season. 
Contract observance is the very life of a great stable business. 
No nation can exist with a people that do not observe rigor- 
cusly the contract obligations of the day. I have had occasion 
within the week, my friends, to talk with some gentlemen from 
the southern part of the Eastern Hemisphere, way down in the 
Indian Ocean, and that with respect to the existence of British 
trade down through the Orient. The one great outstanding 
fact in the restoration of Great Britain’s overseas trade is the 
realization of men, of whatever nationality, that by and large 
the British tradesman rigorously observes his contract obliga- 
tions. It would be a sad day, my friends, when 110,000.900 
American people, Anglo Saxons by birth and by tradition, con- 
stituting the greatest people and the greatest aggregate expo- 
sition of free government and enlightenment the world has ever 
seen, can permit it to be said that American business men, en- 
gaged in any trade, have any less conception of the obligation 
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of honest business, of the obligation of contract observance, 
than that which is regarded the world over py their British 
cousins across the sea. Let it be said in this industry, as in 
every other, an American busiess man’s word is his bond, that 
he is determined to regard every man’s contract with him as 
one that shall be observed as he purposes to wbserve every con- 
tract that he makes with other men. It yuu ao that, if you at 
the same time develop this co-operative element I have urged 
upon you, I have confidence that the canned foods industry of 
the United States, eliminating the sporadic gentleman who is 
here today and gone tomorrow, keeping within its ranks those 
men who are determined to realize that it is a great basic in- 
Custry, engaged in the production of focd for 110,000,000 
people, will take its place among the great producing and dis- 
ttibuting industries of the country, with an assured future and 
that profit that comes from honest business, well managed. 


WISCONSIN CANNERS ADOPT NEW FUTURE 
SALES CONTRACT. 


T a special meeting of the Wisconsin Pea Packers 
Association, held in Milwaukee recently, a new 
form of contract was adopted. This is designated 

as a “Wisconsin Pack to Order Canned Foods Con- 
tract,” and is designed to cover any kind of canned food. 

Aside from the form which gives ample space to fill 

in complete specifications and descriptions, the new con- 
tract differs only slightly from the old form. The prin- 
cipal differences are the addition of an arbitration 
ae which all buyers will appreciate, and which 
reads: 
“Buyers shall have the right to request and 
seller agrees to allow the Wisconsin Pea Pack- 

ers Association to investigate the cause of 

short deliveries.” 


The Committee on Definitions and Standards, con- 
sistin gof Messrs. F. A. Stare, C. A. Yunker and J. A. 


The Book 


PRICE $10.00 


Published by 


The Canning Trade 


Baltimore, Md. 
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We Take Pleasure In 
ANNOUNCING 


The Removal of our General Office and Factory 
From 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
To 


RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Our Modern and Enlarged Plant Will Enable Us to Further 
Improve the Service Which We Endeavor to Render 
the Many Users of Knapp Equipment. 


FRED H.KNAPP CORPORATION 


LABELING azd BOXING MACHINES 5 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


\ 
& 


BALTIMORE SALT LAKE CITY 


| CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO HAMILTON, ONT. CANADA 
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Hagemann, submitted a tentative plan for grading 
canned peas which has real merit. There is nothing es- 
pecially new about the plan except its method of appli- 
cation. It is the old score card system revamped and 
promises to be a big assistance in accurately grading 
peas and in establishing a uniformity of grades. The 
committee was commended for the fine progress made, 
and will report further developments early in March. 


CANADIAN CANNERS WILL DEVELOP FIJI PINE- 
APPLE INDUSTRY. 


HE Fiji government and the Dominion Canners, 
Ltd., of Canada, have come to an agreement 
whereby the canners will join the government in 

developing the pineapple growing and canning industry 
in Fiji, according to a report received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from American Trade Commissioner 
Pauly, Melbourne 


The agreement provides that the Fiji govern- 
ment will plant and bring to maturity 100 acres of pine- 
apples of the varieties now grown in Fiji, and also the 
variety grown in Hawaii. The Dominion Canners will 
provide and erect in Fiji the canning plant necessary to 
can the product of 100 acres, and will also provide the 
necessary canning materials and expert staff. There 
are a number of other clauses which proide for the en- 
try of the plant duty free, samples of the Fiji sugar to 
be sent to Canada, and the division of the profits. An 
important proviso is that the Dominion Canners must 
arrange a market for all the pack of the combination. 
Unless otherwise mutually agreed upon, the experiment 
is to close after the canning of the first crop, and any 
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assets remaining are to be regarded as the joint prop- 
erty of the two parties. If the experiment proves suc- 
cessful, the Dominion Canners are to have the first op- 
tion of continuing the business, either independently or 
in conjunction with the government. 


ORCHARD FERTILIZATION. 


N almost all sections of the country where there is 
| any fruit grown there are run-down orchards that 
can be made profitable by pruning, spraying and 
fertilization. As an example of what can be accom- 
plished along the lines of orchard improvement, a recent 
report of the York County Farm Bureau, New York, is 
of interest. In 14 demonstrations, applications of 4.93 
pounds of sodium nitrate per tree increased the yield of 
fruit .69 barrel per tree. The value of this increase was 
$2.47, and the cost of the fertilizer 21 cents, leaving an 
average increased net value of $2.26 per tree. 


In the 14 demonstrations 654 trees were fertilized, 
and the increased value of the fruit over the cost of the 
fertilizer was $1,478.04. 

CANNED FRUITS HAVE BRIGHT OUTLOOK IN 
BRITISH MARKET. 

UBSTANTIAL increases in British imports of pre- 
S served and canned fruits during 1924 likely to con- 

tinue with increasing Australian competition in 
peaches and pears, cables Commercial Attache Butler, 
at London. There is now actual shortaeg of standard 
grades American canned fruits. Importers of soda 
fountain fruit supplies anticipate big year. Growing 
raisin consumption here should give American un- 
bleached fruit bigger business in coming year. 


THE KYLER BOXER— 


greatest capacity Boxer you ever saw. 
A great labor-saver. 


oe 


The easiest operated, strongest built and 


SEE IT AT CINCINNATI 
Spaces 27 - 28 North Hall 


Made by 
Westminster Machine Works 


Cold Water Paste for 


sticking the lap. D EWA LCO 
Dewey & Aimy Chemical Co., 


PICKUP GUM 


For Use In KNAPP Or BURT Labeling Machines. 


Westminster, Md. 


Gold Seal Tin Paste 
for spot labeling. 


PRODUCT 


Cambridge, Mass. | 
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The Spigot 
and 


The Bung Hole 


cr upon a time a miserly old Coger was seen bent over, trying to stop a slight leak 
in the Spigot of a barrel, and when it stopped he thought he had succeeded, but to his 
surprise and confusion he found the barrel was empty. _It__ had all run out at the bung hole. 


A lot of Canners are like that! 


They try to save pennies and lose dollars! 

Everyone of them knows that everything depends upon the process -- the color, 
flavor, quality, keeping. Keeping of the goods, of the customers, of reputation. 
One crate of goods spoiled can cause havoc for months -- rejections, dissatisfied 
customers, uncertainty as to whether or not all have been “Caught”. 


What does it represent in money? 
He'd give $100. to have avoided it. 
If a days run goes “bad”, it may mean a season’s profits. 


Yet he won't pay $10.00 for a copy of A Complete Course In Canning — a book 
that answers every problem in handling and processing -- times and temperatures -- 


the certain, sure answer to any hesitation. It is worth a thousand dollars to any 
Canner, preserver, condiment maker. 


The Standard Book of formulae -- and the only one published. 


Published by 


The Canning Trade 


Baltimore, Md. 


Take Home A Copy With You. 


Call at the Booth of ‘‘The Canning Trade’’ and examine it. 


| 
| | 
| 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale —Machinery FOR SALE— 


2 Fox Troyer Lining & Drying Machine No. 5 and 
FOR SALE— No.10 Ends. 
Style C. Monitor Blancher McDonald End Liners — Double 
15 ft. Sprague All Purpose Blancher Drying Ovens — ae 
Grad 

Adriance No. 303 Squeezers for Corned Beef Cans 
M & S Corn Cooker Filler Bliss Squeezers for 5 Gallons Square Cans 
M &S Corn Silkers Fox Troyer two spindle Double Seamers 
Cuykendall Mixer No. 128 Max Ams Double Seamer 

Several ‘‘Burt’’ Labeling Machines Johnson Style Water Cans Testers — Right Hand 

Several ‘‘Burt’’ Boxers Left 

Large stock of other miscellaneous canning equip- Wheeling Corrugating Company 
ment, complete list gladly sent upon application. Can Division 


Canning Machinery Exchange, Marine Bank Bldg., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Seed 


oe 


FOR SALE--185 Quarter Sawed Oak Casks. 400-500 Gals. cap, 
bulged staves. Height 5 ft. diam. 3 ft. 22 Poplar casks, cap about FOR SALE—Stowells Evergreen--germination 90% or 
890 Ga's straight staves. Height 7!¢ ft diam. 3% ft.all guaranteed better. 
first class materia] »nd in good condition. Knocked down, every ron 
stave numbered. Fornerly used in distillery. Make offer for lot 90%. 
lot f o.b. Philadelphia. 

Address Central Bottle and Supply Co., 891 St. Paul Building, The Healy 3eed Co., Belle Center, Ohio. 
eee FOR SALE—A limited amount of Indiana Canners 
Association “‘Indiana Baltimore’’ Tomato seed, that we 


FOR SALE— offer, subject to previous sale, at $4.00 per pound C.O.D. 
2 100 Gal. Copper Kettles. or cash with order. This is the seed we have been growing 
8 6000 Gal. Cypress Tanks. and improving for years under the supervision of Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Station. 
1 Smith Kraut Cutter. Indiana Canners Association, Kenneth N. Rider Secretary, 
2 Pea Viners Mathews, Ind. 
4 Smith Cabbage Shredders. ; 
4 Sprague Closed Retorts. For Sale—Factories 
2 | Bean Cutters. 
Apply Box A 1279. The Canning Trade FOR SALE—Modern canning factory equipped for 


equipped handling peas and corn. Located in northern 
Illinois in good farming community. Plenty of help avail- 


FOR SALE— able. Can supply seed and acreage for 1925 operation. 
Sprague Lowe Pulp Machine. Excellent opportunity. 
Cyclone Pulp Machine. Address Box A-1275 care of The Canning Trade. 
15 H. P. Steam Engine. : 
Triumph Apple Parer. FOR SALE—3 Modern Canning Factories, located on 


Mount Gilead Cider Press. 
7 Process Crates. 
Downham & Co., Wyoming, Del. 


Eastern Shore of Virginia, in good farming community. 
Ready to operate and equipped to handle Tomatoes and 
Sweet Potatoes. Plenty of help available. For further 
particulars, address 

Charles J. Brooks, 811 S. Wolf St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—2 Canning Factories on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, in excellent Tomato county. Plenty of 
help available. Reasonable terms. For details apply 

Metal Package Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED-—In first class condition: 


FOR SALE—One double Ayars Tomato Filler, equip- 1 Double No. 1 Ayars Tomato Filler. 


ped for No. 3 cans — in first class condition — price $175. alder. 


Address Box A-1270 care of The Canning Trade 


Sherwood Canning Co., Sherwood, Md. 
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WANTED— 
6 40x72 closed retorts 
30 4 tier crates 
2 String Bean Cutters 
1 Tomato Scalder 
Address Box A-1259 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Second hand Rotary Catsup Filler, Haller 


18 Tube preferred. Must bein good condition. 
Address Box A 1281 care of The Canning Trade. 


PARTNER WANTED 


I would like to join an established canner who wishes 
to increase his business. Am a young man, raised in the 
business, whose late father was favorably known asa packer 
of fine Peas and Corn. Can invest a reasonable amount of 
capital, if prospect warrants. Will consider all propositions 
confidential. 


Address Box A-1264 care of The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—Jam and Jelly Cook. First class man with a full 
knowledge of making jams and jellies. State experience former or 
present employer, all info: mation confidential. 

Address Box B-1280 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—FExperienced Superintendent and Processor for 
factory in Northern New York familiar with packing Peas, String 
Beans, Bartlett Pears and Apples. 


Apply, Box B 1266 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A man who can secure tomato acreage, handle help, 
understand the manufacturing of tomato pulp, catsup, canning pump- 
kin and squash, and who can take entire charge of plant and sell its 
products. Noone but a first class man who can show at least ten 
years experience and with best of references need apply. Factory 
located in Jersey. 


Address Box B-1273 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A traveling salesman, capable of ¢elling canred 
foods to jobbers for manufacturer and dealer. 
Address Box B-1277 care of The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—Man who has specialized in tomato canning on a 
large quantity production scale. Outline full particulars, past ex- 
perience and total pack handled. Good opportunity for capadle 
party. 

Address Box B-1276 care of The Canning Trade. 


Situations Wanted 


SALESMANAGER—With broad experience among Brokers all 
over the country, as we!l as jobters and Canners in Indianais open 
for connection January first. I have initiative and do not work ac- 
cording to a diagram set out by others, hive the push and ambition 
to go ahead, and have a succssfull sales and character record. 
Marrie}, live in Indianapolis and would prefer remaining here, but 
willing to travel anywhe e. None but high class steady proposition 
considered. 

Address Box B-1263 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANrED—Competent closing and lateling ma- 
chine man desires a steady position with some reliable firm. Con- 
tinental c'osing machines preferred 

Address Kox B-1265 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent processor by man of 
twenty years experience as packer of quality fruits and vegetables, 
Good manager of help, and understands installing machinery. Best 
of references. 


Address Box B-1269 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Permanent position as all a‘ound foreman with re- 
liable canner. Thoroughly exper‘enced in al] phases of factory oper- 
ations, including packing fruits, vegetables and catsups. Has had 
18 years experience Can satisfactorily obtain and manage italian 
labor. Satifactory references. 

Address Box B-1274 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Permanent position by Superintendent Processor; 
a le to pack full line of Vegetables, Fruits and Table Condiments of 
the higeest quality, in tin or glass. Salary $2500 year, Now open 
for contract. 


Address Box B-1278 care of The Canning Trade. 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. | 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


TO BOOK ORDERS FOR 


Manufacturers of 
CANNING MACHINERY FOR: 
Fruits, Vegetables, Sea Food Products & Citrus Fruits 


THE NATIONAL TOMATO PEELING MACHINE 


FOR 1925 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL CATALOG AND REFERENCES 


New Office and Factory: 
Lombard and Concord Sts. 


& 


A. K. Robins & Co.,, Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


— 
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Fill That KRAUT On 


CAN PRICES 


An Anderson FILLER!! 


No need of the old, slow, irregluar 
hand-fill method. You can have an 
absolute fill, as quick as you need, 
with this machine. It was made to 
fill Kraut - Spinach — String Beans, 
Pumpkin (as well as tomatoes) ete.— 
the things other Fillers can’t handle. 


We can supply you at once. 


Further information without obligation. 


Anderson Filling Machine Co. 


Webster Street, Junction, 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


AVE you a copy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 


Under Carrier Separators 
“‘Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Staty q 
C. IN THe Can 
| 
| 
Vac 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale si terms 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the lene discount for ee eh 


: higher prices for their goods; some few may take less f 1 ; 
: general market at this date. , ess for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. ($) A. E. Kidwell & Co 


(*) Iloward E. Jones & Co. New York prices cOrrected by our special C 
orres 
Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued CANNED FRUIT. = 
S— Continued 
ASPARAGUS*—(California), No. 19 6.25 PEARS+ 
White Mammoth, No. 2%.....-. 410 475 California, No. 10....... Seconds, No. 2, in Water........ 
White Mam., Peeled, No, 2%.. on 1F. O. B. Factory basis. in Wateg.... .... 
White. Large. Peeled, No. 2%.. Out Out gq Balto. N.Y. Standards, No. 8, in Water..... 1.00 
Green, Large, No. 2% Out 4.15 reen Corn, Green Limas...... Out... Standards, No. 3. in 
With Dry Beans, No. 2......... 1.40 1.45 Extra Stds., No.3, in Syrup... 1.60 
White, Small, NO. Sliced, Extra, No. 2...2.15 Out 
Green, Smal, No. SWEET POTATOESt Bahama’ Sliced, fx. Std, No. 2. Out Out 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sq.. 4.05 4.15 s als y Bahama Grated, Ex. Std’. No. 2. oe 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sq... 4.20 4.25 tandard, No. 2, f. o. b. county. 1.30 1.35 Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No .2%... 3.05 ™ 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq... 3.70 3.75 Standard, No. 3, f. 0. b. Balto.. 2.25 1.95 Hawaii Sliced Standard, No'3i 2.75 2.80 
(BAKED BEANS Standard, No. 8, f. 0. b. County 1.90 .... Hawaii Sliecd, Extra, 260 360 
Plain, No. Standard, No. 10, f.0.b. County Out 625 Hawall Grated, Extra Gut 240 
1.00 1.10 Hawaii Grated, Standard, No. i Qut 
Plain, NO. 1.30 1.40 Fancy, No. 10, f-0.b. Baltimore. Out Qut Crushed, Extra, No. 10..;......11,50 11.25 
BEANS+ Baltimore... 5.50 5.50 Porto Rico’ N No. 10..... 4.00 .... 
ring, Standard Green, No. 10. .... ersey, Ont 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2..... TAG) exon Standard No. 3, f.0.b. Baltimore 1.60 1.60 | Water, No. 10................... 2... eee 
Stringless, Standard, No. 10 Standard, No. 3 Water, No. 
Standard, No. 3, f.0.b. County.. Black, Water, No. 1............ 
Limas, Soaked, No. -80 _.85 Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore.. Out Out Water, NO, 1.75 1.85 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2.... .87% 1.90 Standard 1s, f.0.b. Baltimore. .75 —.80 
BEETS+ Standard 1s, f.o.b. County.... .75 .80 SYTUD, NO. 2.35 2.35 
Small, Whole, No. 3 Out 71.80 
rge, Ole, NO. Ou Sane No. 10, f.0.b. Balti 
Standard, No. Extra Standard, Gyrup, No. 2.. 190 2.99 
CORNt Standard, No. -70 -80 200 2.10 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2 2.10 
std. Everg’n, No. 2, f. 0. b. Balt. ..... 1.50 Canned 
td. Evergreen, No. 2, .f0.b.Co.... «--- Fru Extra, Preserved, No. 1......., 1-10 ‘1.3 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co.. 1.50 1.60 APPLES* Ne 05 
x. ‘peg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co. 1. i oO. 
Fancy Shoepeg, f. o. b. factory. 1.65 1.75 DOW Canned Fish 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore. 1.55 1.55 Md., No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore.... 1.25 1.35 HERRING ROE*# 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, f. 0. b. Co. 1.45 1.50 Pa., No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore.. 4.25. .... Standard, No. 2, F; ; 
Std. Crushed, f.0.b. Co... 1.60 1.65 Md:, No 10, f:0.b. Baltimore. .... 
Out LOBSTER* 
’ ats, 4 . case, 4 
Standard Western, No. 2....... 1.55 BLACKBERRIESS Flats, @ Ib., 3.75 
HOMINY?# Standard, No. 125 1.85 
Standard, Split, No. 1.10 $1.55 Standard, No. 7.50 8.75 
Standard, Split, No. 10......... 3.75 *3.40 No. 2, Preserved..... 1.70 1.80 Standards, 10 oz. 340 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUPt andard, NO. 2, in Standards, 
12 Kinds, No. 4.50 Maine, No. 10.......... SALMON* 
OKRA AND TOMATOESt Mine, NOs 2.20 Red Alaska, Tall, oe 2.45 2.70 
Standard, No. Be Qut Qut CHERRIES§ Flat, No. 
andard, oO. u ut Seconds, Red, ohoe, all, o. 1 1. 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, f. 0. b. factory.. 1.60 *2.50 Pink, Tall, ‘No. 1..... 1 
“ . 0. b. Baltimore 2-00 _.... Commits, Wat, 
No. 2 Sieve, 2s, f. 0. b. factory.. 1.45 *2.10 Red Pitted, No. 2............... : ut Columbia, Flat, No. %.......... ee 
ee . b. Baltimore 1.50 Sour Pitted Red, CRUG 1.35 1.30 
No. 3 Sieve, 2s, f. 0. factory. 1.30 1.60 California Standard 2.85 2°80 Medium Red 1.40 1.75 
No. 4 Sieve, 2s, f. 0, b. factory.. 1.25 *1.30 GOOSESERRIEGS SHRIMP* 
“ f. o. b. Baltimore 1.25 .... Standard, NO. 
No. 5 Sieve, 2s, f. 0. b. Balto.. Our Standard. No. 7.00 7.25 Wet Out 
J. Standards, 1s, Sieve. 198 Choice, No. 2% 2.60 2.60 F. 0. B. Hastport, Mer 
J. Hx. Sifted, No. 2 Sieve... 1-10 1.20 alifornia, Std., No. 2% ¥. C.. 240 2.35 % Oil, Keyless..... 3.85 
ancy Petit Pois, 1s.......+... 1.30 1.40 PEACHES+ Oil, Key 425 49 
PUMPKIN} No. 1...... 1.35 1.40 it Mustard "4.30 388 
Standard, No. 1.00 1.10 Selected Yellow, No. 3........-- California, 
Seconds, White, No. 3...... 1.30 Out California, YS 11.25 13.00 
es, Unpeeled, No. .20 alifornia, %s, Blue Fin........ 
Standard, No. 1:00 .-3:20 NO. Out California, Blue Fin 


Standard, No. 1.40 1.58 Pies, Unpeeled, No. 2.00 2.15 California, %4s, Striped 


Standard, No. 1.45 -60 Pies, Peeled, No. OUt cece California, 1s, Striped ......... 12.75 


A 
f. o. b. 
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“lied Industries 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


The Markets 


BALTIMORE, JANUARY 26, 1925 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Heavy Buying of Spots and Packs of ’25 Expected at the Con- 
vention—Canners Must Be Careful—West Said to Be 
Well Sold Up on Packs of ’25—The Spot 
Market Shows Many Advances. 


ONVENTION BUYING—If the opinions of market sharks 

C are right, there will be very heavy buying of both spots 
and packs of ’25 at the Cincinnati Convention. There are 

those who predict that spot stocks will be about cleaned up at 
the Convention by the numerous buyers who are expected to 
attend this year’s gathering. There is good reason to believe 
that there will be more buyers at this canners’ convention than 
ever before, and knowing that, as a rule, these buyers are short 
on supplies, it is but natural to suppose that they will be keenly 
on the lookout for bargains in any good goods. These busy buy- 
ers do not go to a convention merely to idle away time; they 
must have a purpose, and that purpose is to get a correct line 
on the business and to cover their wants, if the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. 

For this reason probably the best market advice that we 
could give is for the holders of spot goods to expect offers and 
to be ready to deal. In other words, make up your mind what 
the goods are worth and stick as closely to your ideas as circum- 
stances permit, not being carried off your feet by rumors that 
cut prices are being made right and left. Reemmber that there 
will also be a host of brokers present, and if they can make Con- 
vention expenses in a few sales, they will do it, naturally. So 
we anticipate the greatest crop of rumors that ever was heard, 
both as to spots and as to packs of ’25. It may taake some nerve 
to turn down business at lower prices than you believe your 
goods are worth, but if you have the nerve you will probably get 
the orders. 

This puts a very attractive coloring to the Convention, but 
it is not all rosy. There is some danger in it, too. If the can- 
ners allow themselves to be stampeded, they may undo their 
whole year’s operations, and only confidence and firmness on 
the part of the canners and a disposition not to believe every- 
thing that is said about lower prices and canners selling out 
their whole packs will prevent this stampede. Don’t blame the 
buyers for this. If you were buying and could get the goods a 
little shade off, you would not object to taking them. Take this 
as a warning in advance. Don’t repell the buyers; meet them 
at least half way, but don’t get caught between the broker and 
the buyer and get squeezed. You ought to have a pretty good 
idea of what your spots are worth, and you have so few of them 
that you ought to be fairly independent, and therefore out of 
danger. The main thing to guard against is being carried off 
your feet on packs of ’25. You ought to know about what your 
costs will be, and have in mind a price which will show you a 


profit; and if you are not ready with this, talk with canners of 
the same products from other sections. This way you will find 
out, and the chances are that you will both pront. 

Keep in mind that the buyers are not trying to drive you 
down to below-cost prices. They are willing to pay fair profit- 
showing prices if the canners will only show some stability to 
their prices. They do not want to load up on No. 2s ’25 packed 
tomatoes at $1.00, for instance, and then find the canners drop- 
ping prices down to 90c. Indiana asks $1.05 for No. 2s ’25 pack. 
Why can’t the Tri-State canners get $1.00 for theirs, or $1.05, 
as they should? They can do it if they have the backbone. Indi- 
ana also asks $1.45 for standard 3s, and that is not too much for 
other tomato canners,, facing what they have to face this season 
in growers’ prices and difficulty of acreage. No. 10 standards 
are held by Indiana at $4.75, and certainly that is low enough. 

Most Eastern tomato canners will go to the Convention with- 
out prices on their ’25 packs. Let them take these as a guide and 
stick to them. That is the great point, for if all ask these prices, 
they will be paid, and all will have a chance for their white alley. 
It is said that Indiana is well sold up on futures already, and this 
is true of some other sections, all of which but strengthens the 
market. 

In ’25 packed corn the Central Western canners are well sold 
up, and nothing under $1.00 cannot be found. Most prices heard 
now are $1.05. The Eastern corn canners have not opened their 
prices, and again it would be well for the canners to stand to- 
gether. There is at least one great advantage in favor of the 
canners this season, and that is that there is no need to cut 
throats to get business. The canners cannot pack more goods 
than the buyers will want, and they ought not to sell themselves 
out on futures. We know that many careful canners—careful 
with their contracts—will not sell above 60 per cent of their ex- 
pected packs, and that is a good margin to go upon. Therefore, 
what demand there is must be supplied by 60 per cent of the 
expected packs, and that will make plenty of business for every 
worth-while canner. And that applies to corn, tomatoes, peas 
and every item of canned foods. 

Get the idea out of your head that you are going to be left 
without any futures. Many of the wise canner traders will not 
consider futures at the Convention, preferring to hold their goods 
until this huge competition is over; and they are probably wise. 
At least, we cannot see how they will lose by such a policy. 

Spot canned foods have been rather quiet this past week in 
all markets, and the excuse is given that the buyers are waiting 
for the passing of the Convention. 


But the market is gaining strength, apparently, every day. 
Corn is quoted higher by 5c to 10c all down the line this week. 

Hominy has also advanced to $1.10 and $3,75 for No. 3s and 
10s, respectively. 

Peas also show advances of 5c in some instances, and No. 1 
sieve has come back into quotation here in Baltimore at $1.60. 

No. 10 pumpkin seems to be a little easier and is quoted at 
$4.00 this week. The demand for this has passed its crest, or it 
may be only a temporary weakness. . < 
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Spinach is also easier than it has been and is quoted lower, 
as the market prices elsewhere will show. 

On the other hand, sweet potatoes show a further advance 
and are growing very scarce. The demand for these is likely to 
improve. 

No. 10 tomatoes would seem to be weaker, while the smaller 
sizes, No. 2s and 3s, are higher. Extra standard No. 3s are 
quoted at $1.70, which means that some holders are asking much 
higher prices. 

Tomato pulp has advanced for the No. 10 size, and gone off 
slightly in the No. 1 size. 

_ Heavy traders in both corn and tomatoes in this section con- 
tinue to report that the “Packed to Order,” or packs of ’25, 
prices have not been opened in this section as yet, and will not 
be until after the Convention. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


More Activity—Buyers Waiting on Convention for ’25 Packed 
Tomatoes—Spot Tomatoes Stronger—Southern Pea Packers 
Name ’25 Pack Prices—Corn Canners Also Offer New 
New Business—String Beans Are Strong—Michigan 
Offering ’25 Packed Fruits—Asparagus Easy— 
Spinach Quiet — Oysters Strong—Sardines 
Better—Salmon Also—Sweet Potatoes 
Are Scarce—National Convention. 

. New York, January 22, 1925. 
By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


RADE MORE ACTIVE—The canned foods market has 
livened up considerably during the past week, and buyers 
are in the market for supplies in a better way. Spot 

transactions have picked up somewhat, but short supplies con- 
tinue to limit transactions locally. Buyers are turning to the 
future situation with more interest, opening prices having been 
named on a number of items during the past ten days. 

Future Tomatoes—Buyers are waiting for the National Con- 
vention in Cincinnati next week before taking definite action in 
regard to the 1925 pack of Tomatoes. Prices have been made by 
canners in several sections of the country, but the buyers believe 
it wiser to wait until they have an opportunity of getting com- 
plete “returns,” and believe that these will be available in Cin- 
cinnati. Prices named on Southern pack thus far are as follows: 
1s, 62%4¢; 2s, 90c; 8s, $1.40; 10s, $4.15, all per dozen for standard 
quality, f. o. b. cannery. 

Spot Tomatoes Stronger—The spot tomato market has shown 
more activity, and prices have hardened all along the line. Stand- 
ard 1s are firm at 75c per dozen, 2s at $1.10 to $1.15 per dozen, 
8s at $1.55 to $1.60 per dozen, and 10s at $5.25 to $5.50 per dozen, 
all f. o. b. cannery. The tendency of the market appears up- 
ward, and further advances in the near future would not come 
entirely as a surprise, as it is not believed that cannery holdings 
are large. 

Future Southern Peas—Southern canners have named prices 
on futures peas as follows: 4 sieve standard E. J., $1.15; 3 sieve 
_ standard E. J., $1.25; 2 sieve standard E. J., $1.35, all in No. 2 

tins. There has been a little inquiry at these figures, but noth- 
ing in the way of large volume business, buyers holding off for 
further developments. 

Offer New Corn—Maryland packers have offered to book 
future business on corn at the following prices: Standard crushed 
Evergreen, $1.05; extra standard, $1.15; standard shoepeg, $1.30; 
extra standard, $1.40; fancy, $1.45. Buyers have not been rush- 
ing in at these figures. 

Puree Firm—A firm market has been in evidence on tomato 
puree, both spot and futures. For immediate shipment canners 
are quoting 1s made from whole stock at 70e per dozen, with 
10s commanding $5.25 per dozen. The future market on these 
grades is quoted at 65c per dozen for 1s, and $4.50 per dozen for 
10s. There has been a fair inquiry for futures noted. 

Stringless Beans Strong—A strong market for Southern pack 
stringless beans continues. No. 2 standard cut stringless are 
held at $1.15 per dozen for immediate delivery, with futures on 
this grade quoted at $1.00 per dozen. No. 10 standards offer at 
$5.50 per dozen for immediate shipment, and $5.00 per dozen for 
future delivery. There was but a routine market for spot ship- 
ment beans noted. 

Offer New Fruits—Additional Michigan canners are out with 
opening prices on new pack cherries and berries, and buyers have 
been showing quite a good deal of interest in the offering. No. 
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10 cherries in water are quoted at $8.50 per dozen, with a 73- 
ounce cutout guaranteed. No. 10 blackberries in water are 
quoted at $7.50 per dozen, with 10s water strawberries quoted at 
$9.00 per dozen, and gallon black raspberries in water at the 
same figure, all f. 0. b. cannery. The shortage of pie fruit re- 
maining unsold from the 1924 packs is expected to result in a 
good volume of advance booking on the 1925 Michigan pack. 

Asparagus Easy—The position of the market for California 
asparagus continues rather easy, and canners are reported to 
have fairly large stocks remaining on hand unsold. It is ex- 
pected that opening prices this year will be materially under 
those for the past few years, due to a larger supply of the raw 
stock and increasing selling competition among the packers. For 
prompt shipment from the Coast, 24% mammoth white peeled is 
offered at $4.75 per dozen, with mammoth green at $3.75 per 
dozen; large green, 2%s, are held at $3.10 per dozen, with small 
green $2.90 per dozen. 

Spinach Slow—Comparatively little buying interest has been 
shown on new pack California spinach, and future sales are lag- 
ging. Canners are optimistic, however, and expect that consider- 
able additional business will be booked at the Cincinnati meeting. 

Oysters Strong—Buyers are covering on canned oysters only 
as needed, owing to the strong undertone in evidence. Prices 
quoted by the packers, which are more or less nominal, are as 
follows: 4-ounce, $1.60; 5-ounce, $1.75 to $1.80; 8-ounce, $3.20; 
10-ounce, $3.50, f. o. b. cannery, Baltimore freight rate. 

Sardines Sell Better—A better demand for sardines has been 
followed by an advance in quotations, and packers are now quot- 
ing a basic price of $3.95 per dozen for quarter keyless oils. 
Stocks remaining unsold in canners’ hands are not large, and 
the packers look for a total clearance by the time they start in 
on their run this spring. 

Salmon Moving Better—A little more buying interest has 
been shown in salmon, and the market has taken on increased 
activity. Pinks are held at $1.25 to $1.85 per dozen on the Coast, 
with chums commanding $1.15 to $1.20, and reds $2.75 per dozen. 

The Convention—There will be a large delegation from the 
New York market at the National Convention in Cincinnati, a 
large party being organized to make the trip together. The 
belief persists that there will be a rather heavy amount of busi- 
ness put through at this convention, and for this reason it is 
believed that the representation of buyers will be larger than 
usual. The great bulk of the future business booked thus far 
has been the usual buying of the private-label jobbers from their 
regular sources of supply, and comparatively little has been done 
outside of these circles. The trade is anxious to find out whether 
or not the chain stores will hold to their determination to refrain 
from buying futures, as has been already announced, and it is 
expected that the answer will be known by the time the conven- 
tion ends. 

Sweet Potatoes Scarce—Offerings of Southern canned sweet 
potatoes for cannery shipment are meager; so meager, in fact, 
that the market is nominal as to price. There are practically no 
“sweets” available on the local jobbing market. 


CHICAGO MARKET 
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Goods for Future Delivery Selling Well—Large Buyers Seem 
Supplied With Spots—Smaller Buyers Having Advantage 
—No Standard Corn in First Hands—Most Canners 
of This Section Sold Up on ’25 Packed Corn— 

Indiana Is Pretty Well Sold Up on ’25 
Tomatoes—Spot Peas Cleaning 
Up— Apples Are Quiet. 

Chicago, January 22, 1925. 


By “Wrangler,” 
Svecial Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


OOKING TO THE FUTURE—The market for canned foods 
L is just at present largely a “Packed to Order” market— 
that is to say, that canned foods for future delivery are 
selling well and freely, while spot goods for prompt delivery are 
slow-moving. 

Still brokers report that there is some buying in spot canned 
foods, though the larger buyers seem to have provided for their 
needs and replacements, and to have stepped aside, giving way to 
the smaller buyers who are now looking the market over care- 
fully for bargains in canned vegetables chiefly. 

They are finding good trades, too, for there are many small 
lots of canned vegetables in first hands in 100, 200 and 500 case 


lots and in assorted-carload lots, which the canners are ready 
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and anxious to dispose of at the market price in order to close 
their warehouses for the winter and attend to preparing their 
plants for the pack of 1925. 


So the smaller buyers have really lost no advantage in hav- 
ing waited a while and until their inventories were taken and 
profits for the year figured and their stock deplacements and 
requirements developed. 


The weather for shipping during the week has been safe, 
and the wholesale grocers have been enabled to fill a considerable 
accumulation of orders for canned foods which had been held up 
waiting for open weather. 


Canned Corn—The sale of spot canned corn is essentially 
confined to extra standard and fancy grades, as there is no 
standard grade of canned corn remaining in first hands in the 
Central West. 


In canned corn “Packed to Order” or for future delivery, 
nearly all the canners in Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin 
are sold up to their minimum capacity, and they won’t sell beyond 
that. In Ohio and Indiana the situation is about the same as to 
the standard grade of canned corn. 


Occasionally a canner bobs up who has not sold up to his 
minimum capacity of standard corn, but it is usually the case 
that his capacity is small and he is sold out as soon as he makes 
a firm price and the broker receives it. 


The brokers are all working on fancy and extra standard and 
Golden Bantam corn, and are placing contracts almost daily, so 
it looks as if the entire output of 1925 corn will be closed out 
before the 1st of March. 


Canned Tomatoes—There is some inquiry for spot canned 
tomatoes, especially in No. 2 size, but very few are being offered 
from Indiana, and all the buying that is done is going to Virginia 
and Maryland. 


There has been considerable said recently in relation to the 
offering and sale of Missouri canned tomatoes of the 1925 pack, 
but Chicago has contracted for but very few from Missouri and 
Arkansas, because our buyers are not very well disposed toward 
canned tomatoes from those localities, although there are some 
excellent tomatoes packed in those States, and the canners of 
those States are not very well disposed toward our Chicago 
buyers because they find that they are able to obtain full prices 
from the Southwest, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri Kan- 
sas, New Mexico and other localities to which Missouri canners 
have low rates of freight, and they don’t have to compete in those 
markets with Indiana, Maryland and Virginia prices. 


Indiana canners are pretty well sold up on future tomatoes 
of the 1925 pack, and are holding firmly to rather high prices, 
and urging their brokers to sell extra stanard grade rather than 
standard grade, and are refusing most of the orders for standard 
grade that are sent to them. 


Canned Peas—There is a good, steady inquiry for spot 
canned peas, and the canners of Wisconsin are rapidly cleaning 
up their holdings of less than carload lots and assorted carload 
lots. 


I understand that the South and Southwest are buying peas 
freely in Wisconsin, and though there are still a number of con- 
siderable blocks of canned peas in that State, they ar eheld a 
little higher than the market, and the owners are evidently of 
the opinion that they will be able to obtain their price early in 
the spring. 


Apples—There is no demand at present for No. 10 canned 
apples. The bakers and the wholesalers seem to be well supplied 
and are not inclined to pay the advanced prices which have been 
set by the canners on the small quantities which are still in 
first hands. 


The packing of canned apples has, of course, entirely ceased, 
as the canners cannot afford to buy barreled stock from the ware- 
houses to pack into cans at the prices which they can obtain at 
present. 


Canned Fruits—There is but little demand for canned fruits, 
either California or Michigan. The supplies in the hands of can- 
ners in Michigan are almost entirely closed out, and California 
canners do not seem to be urging sales of what they have re- 
maining, evidently having confidence in the future of prices and 
their ability to sell what they have at a somewhat higher price 
as the season advances. 


Canned Fish—The demand for canned salmon is insufficient, 
and the wholesalers seem to be well supplied with sufficient stock _ 
to last them until the late spring and early summer demand. 
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American sardines are evidently of but little interest to the 
wholesale trade at present, as they are buying them in a very 
small way merely for immediate requirements. 


California sardines in oval cans, however, are selling better, 
and though they do not usually sell in a large way to the whole- 


sale trade, there is a steady and increasing demand for them all 
the time. 


Canned shrimp are not at all interesting, as the prices seem 
to be too high to permit of anything like an active movement. 
Tuna fish or white meat is said to be scarce and is salable, but 
the other kinds are of small demand and movement. 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Some Trading—Inquiries Beginning—Canners Not Pressing— 
The Cleanest Clean-up in Years—Tomatoes Strongest— 
Corn in Strong Hands—Jobbers Show but Little 
Interest in Peas—Few Fruits Offering— 

Big Strawberry Crop Predicted. 


St. Louis, January 22, 1925. 


By “Missourian,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


OME TRADING—Although there is considerable interest be- 
ing shown in canned foods, trading is along routine lines. 
Inquiries are frequently made in order to locate stocks or 

to get a line on what they are being held for. Brokers are not 
inclined to press buyers. They are ready, however, to serve 
them if the distributor shows any inclination to buy. Many 
brokers who have on their list futures that have been offered 
to them by their packers have really made no effort to trade. 
They only submit their offers. They realize that it will be sev- 
eral weeks before there will be any real activity, and they can 
afford to wait until then. Canners are not pressing sales, as they 
feel sure the prices will be higher in all sizes if they wait, be- 
cause of scarcity. Distributors are well aware that the market 
is to the advantage of the seller, and will continue so for the 
rest of the season. They are pursuing a policy not to concentrate 
any buying, so as to make the situation any more unfavorable 
to them. Some lines of canned foods are already out of first 
hands, others are in no large surplus, while indications are that 
the balance will be cleaned up within a short time. It will likely 
be the closest clean-up in years. 


Tomatoes—The strongest in tone at the present time are 
tomatoes. Spot prices are well maintained and are slowly hard- 
ening. No. 2s are mostly called for, but considerable attention 
is being given to No. 3s. 


Corn—Spot corn is firm and is in strong hands. The stocks 
are comparatively light, and only light stocks are available on 
the resale market. The demand for it is not large. The main 
interest is in the lower grades of corn, where it can be had at 
reasonable figures. The packers are holding firm. 


_ _ Peas—Holders of peas are not trying to press sales. Many 
distributors have covered their wants, and either have spot stocks 
sufficient for the present, or have stocks under contract which 
they can call for whenever they need them. Futures are gen- 
erally available, and there has been some buying from canners 
with whom the distributors have close connections. 


_ Miscellaneous—Succotash is only available in small lots, and 
prices are top. Asparagus is in a better jobbing demand than 
it was. All other minor vegetables are in better demand for job- 
bing purposes, as stocks are getting low. 


Fruits—Coast offerings of fruits are slow, as there is little 
to be moved. All available have been taken for export or domes- 
tic uses. In No. 10 peaches interest has been revived. Spot 
offerings are taken when they can be found. Pears are one of 
the strongest items among canned fruits. Apricots are well 
maintained. Pineapple is not active, but there is no price-cut- 
ting. Apples are firm. 


Thousands of farmers in the Ozark region are now mulching 
their strawberry beds, in order to protect them from freezing, 
according to D. E. Eicher, Springfield horticultural agent for the 
Frisco lines. It is estimated that the 1925 strawberry crop will 
be 50 per cent larger than that of 1925 in Southwest Missouri, 
which is expected to produce 1,500 carloads, against 1,000 in 1924. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Not Enough Water Yet—The Rain Statistics—Figures of the 
1924 Packs for All California Fruits and Vegetables— 
Contracting for Tomatoes at $15.00 Per Ton— 
Asparagus Experiment—Coast Notes. 

San Francisco, January 22, 1925. 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


OT ENOUGH WATER-The bounteous early rains which 

visited California encouraged the general belief that the 

long-extended drought was at an end, and that 1925 would 
be a year of heavy crops and widespread prosperity. Of late, 
however, the realization has been gradually cropping up that 
one or two storms do not make a winter, and that there is a 
possibility that conditions may not be as rosy as they seemed 
earlier in the season. The water level in California is so low 
that double the normal rainfall would no more than bring it to 
its former place, but even a normal precipitation has not been 
recorded to date, the exceptions being San Francisco and Eureka. 
San Jose, which is but fifty miles from San Francisco, and which 
is the heart of one of the richest fruit-growing districts in the 
State, has had but 5.09 inches of rain so far this season, as com- 
pared with a normal of 7.28 inches. Sacramento is more than 
an inch below the normal; Fresno has had but 3.02 inches, com- 
pared with a normal of 4.36 inches; San Luis Obispo has had 
4.18 inches, compared with a normal of 8.15; Los Angeles has 
had 2.89 inches, compared with a normal of 6.37 inches, and San 
Diego has had 2.30 inches, as against a normal to date of 4.16 
inches. Most places have had more than they had last year at 
this time, but it can be seen that the water question is still a very 
grave one in this State. Of course, there is still time for ample 
rainfall, and it is the late rains that do the most good, but if 
there is to be water for irrigation, snow should be falling on the 
mountains. Just now canners and growers are thinking seriously 
of the water situation. 


The Packs —The California pack statistics, covering the 
packs of fruits and vegetables for 1924 have made their appear- 
ance. The figures for Northern and Central California were 
compiled by the Secretary of the Canners League of California 
from individual reports of packers, and those for the southern 
part of the State were compiled in the same manner by W. M. 
Henry, Secretary of the Southern California Canners Associa- 
tion. Statements from packers were received covering consid- 
erable more than 99 per cent of the pack. For quick comparative 
reference, the pack figures for 1921, 1922 and 1923 are also given: 


Fruits (All Grades and Sizes) 
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1924 1923 1922 1921 

2,050,405 1,562,298 3,569,918 1,150,514 
Blackberries ...... 48,103 118,530 135,289 85,542 
79,980 54,210 69,760 91,886 
Loganberries ..... 22,594 34,553 17,675 6,198 
Peaches, Free...... 963,621 872,676 1,314,597 1,633,418 
Peaches, Clings.... 5,866,598 6,591,335 17,844,912 4,162,849 
ee 90,675 164,402 182,270 141,348 
Raspberries ....... 12 eiensvere 3,182 1,200 
Strawberries ...... 6,443 4,412 437 
Other Fruits...... 79,199 152,142 61,737 44,791 

10,362,998 11,351,536 15,477,865 8,511,851 

Vegetables (All Grades and Sizes) 
1924 1923 1922 1921 

Asparagus ....... 1,792,769 1,519,756 1,239,839 887,030 
Beans, String...... 146,993 96,793 150,998 97,815 
242.295 223,923 473,260 86,074 
1,072,893 1,383,831 1,180,525 434,068 
Tomatoes ......... 2,155,453 2,924,909 1,925,380 357,092 


Tomato Products. . 1,292,273 1,288,198 1,498,617 496,101 
Other Vegetables.. 436,083 368,425 444,753 258,767 


Total. ........ "7,138,759 7,800,835 6,913,371 2,615,947 
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The pack of fruits and vegetables in the southern part of 


the State, which figures have been included in the above totals, 
was as follows: 


Fruits Vegetables 
317,993 Beans, String ........ 34,381 
Peaches, Free ........ 157,100 ‘Tomatoes: 423,746 
Peaches, Cling ....... 159,330 Tomato Products ..... 90,189 
135 Other Vegetables...... 250,784 


In presenting the pack statisties, Seeretary Preston McKin- 
ney, of the Canners League of California, directs attention to 
the fact that these do not include the fruit packed in No. 10 cans 
for the purpose of remanufacturing into fruit salad; neither do 
they include canned dried prunes. The figures on canned peas. 
and possibly on some other items, will differ from the National 
Canners Association totals for the reason that they regard a 
case of No. 10s as containing twelve cans, whereas the Canners 
League regard a case as containing six cans. Also, they reduce 
all sizes to a basis of No. 3 cans, whereas the Canners League 
enters its figures case for case, regardless of size of tin. 

Tomato Contracts—Contracts for stocks of canning tomatoes 
at the ranches are being signed in the San Francisco Bay dis- 
trict at $15 a ton, and acreages will be devoted to this crop for 
the first time in several promising communities. 

Asparagus—The experiment is being made of growing as- 
paragus in the Los Banos district, and if this is successful, a 
large acreage will be devoted to this vegetable. The first unit 
of eighty acres is being planted by Antone Avila, of Stockton, 
California. 

_ Coast Notes—Exports of canned products from San Fran- 
cisco during 1924 showed a marked gain over those of the pre- 
ceding year. Exports of canned salmon amounted to 456,819 
cases, aS compared with 318 821 cases for 1923, while exports of 
other canned products, mostly fruits and vegetables, amounted 
to 4,674,720 cases, as against 329,003 cases for the preceding year. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Haiku Fruit and 
Packing Co., held at San Francisco, Cal., on January 14, it was 
voted to increase the capital stock from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000. 
This concern has pineapple properties and canneries on the 
Island of Maui, T. H. 

David W. Branch, with Libby. McNeill & Libby, Seattle, 
Wash , was a recent visitor at San Francisco. 

E. K. Baldwin, of the Browning Preserve Co., of Berkeley, 
Cal., spoke before a leading luncheon organization in that city 
recently on interesting phases of the fruit-preserving business. 


MAINE- MARKET 


Mild Winter—First Snow—Other Lines Suffer—General Busi- 
ness Good—All Canners Looking Toward Cincinnati— 
Spot Stocks Are Very Small—No Definite 
Prices Made on Packs of 1925. 

Portland, Me., January 28, 1925. 
By “Maine,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


ILD WINTER -Maine, with its notoriously hard winters, 

is faring much better this year than other sections of the 

country, as far as weather is concerned. This past week has 
brought the first real snowstorm to effect traffic, and while 
December was 300 degrees colder than normal, the days were 
so clear and bright that living out of doors was most enjoyable. 
This continued good weather, however, has its drawbacks, as the 
industrial sections of the State which depend almost entirely 
upon water power are seriously handicapped by low water in the 
storage basins, and in many instances are obliged to curtail 
their working schedule on this account. This operates to retard 
improvement in general conditions throughout the State, without 
which neither pleasant weather nor any other attraction can be 
really enjoyed. 

General business in Maine is reported as equal to 1924 for 
the current month, the number and size of shipments running 
about the same, and collections coming in at a similar rate. The 
general tone, however, is rather better than last season, and a 
good, wholesome business is anticipated for the ensuing year. 

Canners are showing interest only in the Cincinnati Con- 
vention, and the Maine delegation there will be practically 100 
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per cent. A few have already started on their way, taking occa- 
sion to make business or pleasure calls en route. The majority 
will leave Sunday morning. 

Spot stocks are so small as to be unimportant, and are hold- 
ing no interest at this time. While the aggregate in the State 
might make a good block of merchandise, it is now so split up 
into small holdings among many canners that it is of no great 
consequence to any one of them. 

Stringless beans have been doing the “disappearing act” for 
the past two months, and the comparatively large carryover 
from canning time has gone down to scattered lots in a few 
hands. The price holds at $1.30 for 2s, the 10s having been out 
of the market for many weeks. 

Maine corn stocks are limited to Golden Bantam variety, 
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with no Crosby offered from first hands. Like the beans, this 
stock has gradually faded away, until now there is very little 
on hand, and prices are governed by conditions of sale. 

Sardines are going down in quantity and firming up in price, 
The Co-operative Association is functioning to advantage, and 
the outlook for the Maine sardine canners is much brighter than 
for several seasons past. 


Futures in all lines will be the next item on the program, 
but probably no definite prices will be named for another month. 
Doubtless the usual preliminaries will be taken up, lining up old 
customers and seeking for new ones to close when the price shall 
be named, but this is as far as matters can go at present. There 
is every indication of an advance over last year’s opening prices 
on both varieties of corn. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Fight On Consent Decree Nears Climax—McLaurin Opposed to Federal Trade 


Commission Activities in Case—The Arbitration Bill—Canned Foods 


Merchandising—Trade Notes. 


GITATION on the packers’ consent decree question con- 

A tinues most marked as the time for the show-down on the 

proposition nears, and the wholesale grocers are marshal- 

ing all of their forces in an effort to do what they can to preserve 
the integrity of the decree. ; 

Canners generally have taken no open stand on the question, 
but the California packers are by no means backing up the Cali- 
fornia Co-Operative Canneries in the position which the latter 
organization has taken on the question. Preston McKinney, vice- 
president of the Canners’ League of California, recently wired 
Attorney General Stone as follows: 

“Canners of California through this organization 
presented at joint hearing in Washington, November 28, 
1921, strong array of facts showing that cancellation 
of consent decree entered into by meat packers would do 
serious injury to the public and the industry, and that 
California Co-Operative Canneries were being financed 
by Armour. The general condition has not changed 
since that hearing, and we heartily endorse your action 
in opposing present move to have consent decree can- 
celled and urge that every possible legal means be used 
to uphold this decree.” 

The Federal Trade Commission is now conducting a thorough 
investigation into the entire situation, to obtain material for a 
report to Congress. J. H. McLaurin, president of the American 
Wholesale Grocers Association, is opposed to the activities of 
the Trade Commission in the case, and voices his sentiments in 
a letter to the trade in which he says. “From present indications 
it is evident that ths litigation is to be long-drawn out. A de- 
velopment in the packer consent decree case was the report by 
the Armour and Swift groups, filed in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, January 6, in which they state that with 
certain exceptions they have been unable to dispose of their 
holdings in public stockyard market companies and stockyard 
terminal railroads, although they have advertised twice their 
holdings for sale—once in March and once in September of last 
year.” 

Commenting on the entrance of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission into the case as a result of the resolution by Senator 
Norris last month calling for more light on the subject, Mr. Mc- 
Laurin continues: “Already the resolution is in operation, and 
the Federal Trade Commission, through its chief economist, has 
called upon us to furnish the Commission with copies of all 
briefs, arguments, ete., that the American Association has pre- 
sented in the courts, and as an Association we shall continue, of 
course, to stand firmly on the proposition that. the decree was 
valid when entered and continues valid at this time. It is our 
belief that the Supreme Court of the United States when called 
upon to pass upon the subject will affirm this validity. It is to 
be noted that Armour & Co. is out with a series of pamphlets 
entitled ‘Facts About the Action Affecting the Packers’ Consent 
Decree.’ In part, Armour & Company state: 

“‘In taking the present action to set aside the 
Consent Decree, we are actuated by the purpose of safe- 
guarding our rights, retained and preserved in the De- 
cree itself.’ 


_ “At the same time the Attorney General of the United States 
is quoted as stating that: 


“the question appears to me to be a rather narrow 
question of law, and it has been my intention, if I can 
find the time, to argue the question, at least when it 
reaches the Supreme Court, possibly before. In view of 
the way in which this decree was obtained, I am deeply 
interested in having it upheld, and I think there are valid 
legal grounds which can be urged for upholding it.’ 

“We recognize no occasion for the Senate resolution re- 
ferred to above, and can see no beneficial results to flow there- 
from. The most pronounced effect that we can observe is to 
still further add to the already expensive procedure through 
which the American Association has passed during the last five 
years in dealing with the all-important question of preserving 
intact the decree to which the meat packers consented to in 
February, 1920, with the Federal Government.” 

Some of those favoring the packers’ side of the controversy 
have taken the round that the decree, in its operation, relieves 
wholesale grocers of the country of competition on the part of 
the packers, with the alleged result of creating a monopoly in 
favor of wholesale grocers. 

In part this theory is correct—to the extent that it relieves 
the wholesale grocers of the competition of a group of distribu- 
tors who were given preferred freight movement. To those who 
regard with grave suspicion the “monopoly” possessed by some- 
thing over 3,000 wholesale grocers, all of whom are fighting 
among themselves for local business, and with the chain stores, 
buying exchanges, etc., for existence, the menace of this dread 
“monopoly” would be dispelled were they to inquire into the 
situation more closely. 

There is no denying the fact, however, that the wholesale 
grocers are not retaining high priced counsel to help preserve the 
decree merely through their open-hearted solicitude for the con- 
sumers of the country. The jobbers realize that the return of 
the packers to the wholesale grocery field would be but one more 
nail in their coffin, and they have a normal desire to continue 
in business life. 

Considerable interest attends the promotion of Attorney 
General Stone to a position on the bench, and it is not yet known 
what the attitude of the new Attorney General will be on this 
question. 


EW CANNED FOODS CONTRACT FORM -Tom W. Balfe, 
N chairman of the Contract Committee of the National Whole- 

sale Grocers’ Association, announces that the Association 
is prepared to furnish, at nominal cost, copies of the suggested 
contract form to be used in purchasing canned foods futures or, 
more accurately, “Packed to Order” contracts. “This contract 
form,” he says, “has been prepared and published solely to place 
in the hands of buyers and sellers a clear and concise contract 
form, to the end that misunderstanding, ambiguity and costly 
delays, waste and expensive litigation might be avoided. The 
contract is designed to promote primarily the principle of con- 
tracts in fairness to both. The contract form proposed is en- 


tirely self-explanatory. It in no way deals with prices or costs 
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which, of course, are matters to be settled entirely between the 
individual buyer and the seller. Particular attention is called to 
the ‘Liabilities’ and ‘Swells and Spoils’ (clause written for both 
spot and future purchases) and ‘Percentage Allowance’ clauses. 
It is thought the general use of these clauses by buyers and sell- 
ers and of the contract form as a whole will promote equitable 
conditions and reduce to a minimum uncertainties that are so 
expensive, wasteful and annoying to sellers, buyers and all con- 
cerned in commerce.” 


Protest Increased Freight Rates—The American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association has filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a protest against the increased I. c. 1. freight ratings 
on canned fruits and canned fish, established by the railroads in 
Central Freight Association territory, and has asked that the 
Commission suspend these increases and establish in lieu thereof 
“just and reasonable ratings.” In its protest the Association 
says: “That rule 26, or fourth class, is and should be the proper 
and reasonable rating for canned fruit and canned fish in tin, less 
than carlots and third-class rating prescribed by the carriers is 
unreasonable and unjust, therefore unlawful, in violation of Sec- 
tion 1 of the Interstate Commerce Act.” In a bulletin announc- 
ing the protest, R. H. Rowe, secretary of the American, says: 
“The American Association insists that these increases are un- 
justified not only in themselves, but in the fact that if the car- 
riers are permitted to maintain the increases in Central Freight 
Association territory, they will then proceed to make similar 
increases in Southern and Western territories; in fact, the coun- 
try over. This matter is brought to the attention of wholesale 
grocers because of their intense concern regarding ratings on 
canned foods of all kinds.” 


Mr. E. Everett Gibbs Speaks 


VERYONE who knows “Everett,” the popular head of the 
Southern Can Co., knows that he dispenses sunshine and 
smiles as well as cans. He smiles so easily and so conta- 

giously that some might not suspect the depth of ability of the 
man. Thus, in a joking way, he told retiring President Charles 
S. Stevens that if he needed any more speeches at the banquet 
(there promised to be too much of the “flow of soul’’) to call on 

Stevens met his joke by calling his “bluff,” as 
e said. 

The following remarks do not half show the cool, self-pos- 
sessed manner in which Mr. Gibbs met this surprise shot. He 
said it was his maiden speech, but he acted, and spoke, more 
like a veteran. President Stevens called his bluff, he cailed 
President Stevens’, and honors were evn, and the banqueters 
all enjoyed it. 

TOASTMASTER STEVENS—Secretary Gorrell has asked 
to be excused, and I am going to substitute for him as the first 
speaker of the evening a gentleman whom you all know and -who 
has twice this evening assured me that he will be glad to re- 
spond if I called on him—Mr. Everett Gibbs, of Baltimore. 

MR. EVERETT GIBBS—Gentlemen, I am not a sveech- 
maker. I said this afternoon in ‘juite a jesting way if they 
needed any speakers tonight to please call on me. You can see 
that I present a very formidable appearance. My corporation 
‘(patting his vest) is getting bigger every day; it don’t suggest 
that I am getting any more prosperous, but some people think 
that a corporation indicates that you are getting along in the 
world. That is not the case with me. 

I think things are prospering with the Tri-State Packers As- 
sociation. Things are very much better. In that connection 
you will recall that old, old story about the young man whe 
went to New York. He was raised in a rural community and 
went over to New York and made a tremendous success, and 
after having been there ten or fifteen years his father came 
over to visit him, and he hadn’t been in the big city before. His 
son took him around to many places and introduced him to all 
his friends, and the old gentleman would say, every time he 
was introduced to anybody, “Well, how is things?” and wert on 
doing that for a couple of days, until finally the son said: 
“Father, that’s all right saying ‘How is things?’ but it’s most 
ungrammatical, and I trust that you won’t say that any more, 
What’s the idea of saying every time ‘How is things?’ to every- 
body?” The father said: “Son, the reason I say that is that I 
want to know how things is.” 

I appreciate this opportunity of making my maiden speech 
before a canners’ association, but I really ought to have had 
more preparation before calling on me, because I was jesting 
in a way that shouldn’t have been taken seriously. I should 
have been given more time. 

CHAIRMAN—I might say that today is the first time he 
ever put it up to me. I promised myself long ago if I ever 
had the opportunity I would call his bluff. 
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THE TRI-STATE BANQUET 


We have featured the excellent addresses of President Clark, 
and Judge Covington, which were given at the big banquet 
tendered by the Get Toggether Committee. A good dinner 
was served and with it good music and be it known this crowd 
could sing! They made good harmony. 

The ‘“Hosts’’ of the occasion, or in other words the contri- 
butors were as follows: 


American Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Continental Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Eastern Shore Can Co., Hurlock, Md. 
Metal Package Corporation, Balto., Md. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


C. W. Baker & Sons, Aberdeen, Md. 
C. A. Carey & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Comly Flanigen Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. A. Cobey & Co., Federalsburg, Md. 
Dudley & Weisl, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The H. A. N. Daily Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
N. H. Fooks & Co., Preston, Md. 
Hanna & Smith, Baltimore, Md. 
Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Henry Killian, Inc., New York City. 
S. H. Levin’s Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Balto., Md. 
J. S. MeDaniel & Co., Easton, Md. 
Chas. C. Miller & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
North & Dalzell, Inc., New York City. 
James J. Reilley, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas Roberts & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. E. Robinson & Co., Belair, Md. 
Albert W. Sisk & Son, Preston, Md. 
William Silver & Co., Aberdeen. Md. 
Warmington, Timms & Co., New York 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago Solder Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Coons Mfg. Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek. Kewaunee, Wis. 

Knapp Corporation, Ridgewood, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
Schaefer Mfg. Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 


J. Bolgiano Seed Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The Everett B. Clark Seed Co., Milford, 


_ Conn. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 


H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore, Md. 

The Nivison-Weiskopf Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Simpson & Doeller Co., Balto., Md. 
Stetcher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

U. S. Printing and Lithographing Co., 

Baltimore, Md. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Pequot Mfg. Corp., New York City. 
~~ Folding Box Co., Rochester, 


Worcester Salt Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


George W. Bush & Sons Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
Owens Bottle Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
— & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, 
ass. 


Bradstreets—O. L. Molter, Harry Ford, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Aluminum Co. of America, Philadelphia. 
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AWHILE 


THE CHIEF WORRY 
_ Headlight Bill was a colored gentleman of sporting proclivi- 
ties, who had got his name from a large diamond which he wore 
for a stud. He had occasion to consult a doctor about a “misery” 
in his chest. 

The medical man eyed the stud keenly. This made Headlight 
somewhat uneasy. 

After asking a number of questions, the doctor produced a 
stethoscope and placed it squarely over the stud. Finishing his 
examination the doctor looked solemn. So did the patient. 
“Ain’t it genwine, doctah?” asked Headlight.—Pittsburgh 


Sun. 


NO ARGUMENT 


Two pickaninnies, not thoroughly accustomed to ocean bath- 
ing, were engaged in a “water fight” on the beach one windy 
afternoon. The fight consisted of desperate efforts on the part of 
each combatant, breast deep in the water, to dash more of the 
ocean in his opponent’s face than he himself was getting. They 
did not notice the huge wave which rolled slowly up to them, 
lifted the little fellow nearest the beach off his feet and sat him 
gently in the back water. 

Considerably surprised, the pickaninny rose to the surface. 
dripping and spluttering, and turned to his companion, an awed 
expression on his face. 

“Boy,” he said, breathlessly, “boy, yo’ got me licked ”—Los 
Angeles Times. 


AN UNWELCOME IDEA 


“We were slowly starving to death,” said a member of a 
famous exporers’ expedition, in relating his experience at a 
boarding-house table, “but we cut up our boots and made soup 
of them and thus sustained life.” 

“Sh-h-h! Not so loud,” exclaimed a dyspeptic boarder, “the 
landlady might hear you!”—London Weekly Telegraph. 


ECONOMICS 


“Josh,” said Farmer Wilkins to his son, “I wish, if you don’t 
mind, yo’d eat by yourself instead of with the summer boarders.” 

“Ain’t my society good enough for ’em?” ; 

“Your society’s all right, but your appetite sets a terrible 
example.”—Boston Transcript. 


— Too Late To CLASSIFY 


FOR SALE—About fifty bushels of Early Evergreen 
swect corn seed, special selected strain. Sample, germin- 
ation, price on request. Also a small supply of the new 
In-bred Cross-bred Crosby seed originated by the Connecti- 
cut State Department, showing greatly increased yields. 

Walter L. Mitchell, New Haven, Conn. 


FOR SALE—Four (4) Morral 
Slitter attachment, good as new. 
Address Box A-1283 care of Canning Trade. 


Corn Cutters, with 


WANTED—Expert Packer of gallon Corn, Peas and String 
Good position for right man. Give all details first letter 
Address Box B-1282 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED— Position as Superintendent Processor. Twenty years 
e* perience packing full line of quality Fruits, Vegetab'es, preserved 
Fruits, Jellies, Catsup, Chili Sauce and Cream Tomato Soup. Under- 


“™ stand building plants, installing machinery, handlirg he!p and 


economical production. A 1 reference. 
Address Box B-1284 care of The Canning Trade. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


THE BUYER’S GUIDE. 


——<the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


Adjuster, for Chain Drives. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
APRONS (factory), acid, water proof. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 

makers’ Machinery. 
Baskets, wire, scalding, picking, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean. & Grad. Mach. 
Beans, dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BELTING. 

Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Anderson Fill. Mach. Co., Alameda, Cal. 

Ayars Machine Co., Silver Creek, N. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sel's Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Lookout Boiler and Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates, 
Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. . 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

McKenna Brass Mfg. Co., Pittsburg. 

Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 

McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 

BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, Wood. 

Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Ma- 
chines, can. 

BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Fiber Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 

Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, oil, gas, gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut_Mchy. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. | 

Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
FE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore, 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Makers. See Stampers & Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Mfgs. 


CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS. 


Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cai. 
Berlin Cang Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Lotgest Boiler and Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 
enn. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Camakers’ Machinery. 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mcy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Cans, fiber See Fiber Containers. 

CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
Capping Machines, solderless. See Closing 

Machines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Sup. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work. See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Botlers’ Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for elevating, conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 

Checks, employes’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 

CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 

J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY. Fruit. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 

ERY, peas, beans, seed, etc. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Huntlev Mfg. Co.. Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Secott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Machy Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

Colors, Certified, for foods. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 

PRerlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Le Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
COOKERS, Continuuos, Agitating. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg Co., San Jose. Cal. 

Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Cal. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks, Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Cookers, retort. See Kettles, process. 

Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cook- 
er-Fillers. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co, San Jose, Cal. 
COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS (in the Case). 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berli 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, NY” a 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
orral Bros., Morral, O. 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
orn xers and Agit 5 
Cooker Fillers, 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers 
Hinde & Dauch Paper 
J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. _— 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 
CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin _Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin Wi 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Sale. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mcy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers & Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (fo 

American Can Co., New Yorn 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. P 

uble Seamin achi 3 
chines. See Closing 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Co.,— 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimor ee 
Elevators, Warehouse. 
Employes’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 

ae BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
he Langsenkamp Co., Indianapoli 

A. Robins & Co., Ine.. 

ngines, steam. ee Boilers and Engi , 
n 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Alameda, Cal. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore.. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inec., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for F - 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboard, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mcy 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Anderson Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Anderson Filling Machine Co., Alameda, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
McKenna Brass Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc.. Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 


F. H. Lanksenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
FLUX. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

w»prague-f£ells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, electric. See Motors. 

Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 

Glue, for sealing. See Power Plant Equip. 

Governors, steam.. See Power Plant Equip. 

Grading Machines. See Cleaning and Grad. 
ing Machinery. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machines. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. a 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
..KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed... 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-ilned. 
KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. : 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. > 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


Cutters. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New_York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Corp., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Chicago. 
LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, 


etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers & Markers. 

Marking Ink, Pots, etc. See Stencils. 

Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machy. 

Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 

MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, J. ; 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 

chines. 

Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Mchs. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. | 
naw. W. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machy. Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, Tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Contrs. 

Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 

Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Ctrs. 

Paring Knives. See Knives. 

PARING MACHINES 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEA VINE FEEDERS. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters 
PEELING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PEELING TABLES, continuous. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 

Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. 
Picking Belts and Tables. 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPE MACHINERY. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts & Tables. See Pea Canners. 
Pitting Spoons, Coring Hooks, etc. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 

Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PULP MACHINERY. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 

Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 

Rubber Gloves, factory. 

Rhubarb Cutter. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 

Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
nery Supplies. 

SEALING MACHINES, Box. 

McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Clean- 

ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans, 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Canning Machinery Exchange, Baitimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Lengsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sealding & Picking Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 
Sealing Machines, 
Closing Machines. 
SEEDS, Canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


See Baskets. 
See Pea Can- 


See Can- 


See Baskets. 


sanitary cans. See 


Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

SILKING MACHINES, corn. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Slicers, fruit and vegetable. 

and Slicers. 

Sorters, pea. See Cleaning and Grading 

Machinery. ' 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


See Corers 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS, 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See C ’ 

pe Covering. 
See Boiler and Pipe 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brush 
brass checks, rubber and oo 
burning brands, etc. —— 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRERS FOR KETTLES. 

. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Supplies, engine room, line shaft 

upply ouse and General i 
General Agents. 
Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 
SYRUPING MACHINES. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, 

Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Ala 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N pine 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. . 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
METAL. 
erlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

_ TANKS, glass-lined steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ M 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. ~ 
Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 
Topping Machines. See Capping Machines. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHI 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. _— 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Canning Machinery Exchange, Baltimore. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. 
TRANSPLANTING MACHINE. 


Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, ete. 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 


Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 

Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and 
Slicers. 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 
VINERS. AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and Scalders, fruit, etc. See 

Scalders. 
WASHERS, can and jar. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


ee and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 


ets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, wood. 

Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ 
Machinery. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

WIRE, for strapping boxes. 

Wrappers, paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 

Wrapping Machines, can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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ATTRACTIVE 


The label has been called ‘‘a 


silent salesman.” A Gamse 


Label talks. 


H.GAMSE BRO. 
Lit hographers 
GAMSE BUILDING 

BALTIMORE 


THE CANNING TRADE 


What is an Adequate Amount of 
Insurance? 


The only safeguard against loss by fire 
is an amount of fire insurance sufficient 
to reimburse you for the amount you would 
lose if your plant should burn today. 


Every Canner desires this protection. _It 


can be secured with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


at a cost which justifies it. 


For information write: 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 
\\ CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
‘ MAIN OFFICE 


| MD. 
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